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IS WAR INEVITABLE? 


__ In Madison Square Garden some six months ago, Dr. Thomas 
Mann addressed an audience of 20,000 Americans. ‘It is 
too late,’ he said, ‘ for the British Government to save the 
| peace of the world. They have missed one opportunity after 
_ another; they have now no further opportunities. The 
peace of the world can be saved only by the peoples of the 
world ; Hitler must fall—that, and nothing else, can save the 
peace.’ His audience rose to their feet and yelled in passionate 
agreement. Need we accept so pessimistic a conclusion ? 

It must be remembered that this great exile was speaking 
under the first shock of the Munich agreement. He has since 
embodied these words in a pamphlet entitled, Dieser Friede. 
_ Being unaware of the dumb intricacies of the English mind, 
Dr. Mann was unable to estimate the in fact measureless 
powers of self-deception possessed by the average English- 
man. It was so evident to him that Herr Hitler had obtained 
at Munich the most conclusive of all bloodless victories that 
he was unable for one moment to believe that phrases such 
as ‘ peace with honour’ could have been uttered in sincerity. 
He came to the conclusion that the British Government 
actually desired the triumph in Europe of the; Nazi-Fascist 
doctrine, that doctrine which he has himself ibed as 
‘the bolshevism of the artisan’ ot Banausen-Bolschewismus. 
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It was unavoidable that Thomas Mann, writing in trans- 
atlantic and suburban Princeton in the middle of October, 
1938, should have felt that Great Britain had once and for all 
renounced her responsibilities as a liberal Power. Were he 
to visit England to-day he would not come to the same 
conclusion. Since September a revolution has occurred in 
British opinion, and therefore in British policy. Has this 
change of mind and will-power come too late? That is the 
question which I wish to examine. 

Let me begin by analysing the nature of the change which 
has taken place. The average Englishman is by temperament 
optimistic ; it comforts him to believe that what he wishes 
to happen is likely to occur; he will adopt almost any 
expedient rather than face realities which might disturb his 
equanimity. He becomes the victim, in such circumstances, 
not so much of intellectual cowardice, as of extreme mental 
absenteeism. ‘The average Englishman can endure almost 
anything except cerebral discomfort; when faced with 
conditions involving tremendous and most unpleasant mental 
effort, he escapes from that effort by pretending that these 
conditions ate easily remediable, or much exaggerated, or 
actually non-existent. It was for this reason that such words 
as ‘collective security’ or ‘ appeasement’ assumed for so 
many of us the potency and the inefficacy of mystic incanta- 
tions ; it was for these reasons that we comforted ourselves 
for so many months with the facile assumption that the root 
of all evil was the Treaty of Versailles and that some slight 
modification of that instrument would render Germany 
satisfied and pacific; it was for these reasons that the Left 
found it more soothing to think of the Covenant than to 
think of rearmament, and that the Right found it easier to 
regard Nazi Germany as a bulwark against Bolshevism than 
to confront her as a menace to our Empire and our inde- 
pendence. Those who wrote or spoke otherwise were 

ed as cowardly, bellicose, eccentric, self-seeking or 
ill-bred. Such prolonged absences of mind are familiar to 
all students of English history; yet our recent absence of 
mind is distinguished from its predecessors by the subsequent 
intrusion of two formidable currents of instinct. . The first 
was the instinct of self-preservation ; the second was wounded - 
pride. 
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I do not see that it is discreditable to be frightened of the 
bombs and bolshevism which war is certain to produce. It 
is but natural that a civilised man should hate to lose his life 
or his possessions. What is so curious is that, whereas the 
French instinct of self-pteservation has (in spite of Monsieur 
Flandin) never for one moment become dormant, our own 
instinct only awoke after March 15th last; and even to this 
day the remains of somnolence clog our alertness. There 
were two distinct phases in our awakening. The first phase 
came during the September crisis, when popular confidence 
in our security was suddenly destroyed by the distribution of 
gas-masks and the digging of pitiable ditches in the parks. 
The second phase was reached when Herr Hitler tore up the 
Munich agreement and proved to us that it was not in appease- 
ment that our safety could be sought. There were other 
alarums which jangled in our ears. The persecution of the 
Jews did much to dispel the illusion that the Germany of 
Herr Hitler was a friendly and good-humoured country as 
cricket-conscious as we ate ourselves. The seizure of 


. Albania destroyed for many of us our confidence in the good 


faith and good intentions of the Italian Government. And 
the circumstances of General Franco’s victory suggested, 
even to our most fervent anti-reds, that this happy ideological 
triumph might have been purchased at the cost of grave 
strategical disadvantage. 

The second instinct which; on the Ides of March, was 
wrenched from the soft mud of the subconscious was the 
instinct of pride. By slow stages, by gradual infiltration, it 
was borne in upon the British public that we had been exposed 
by the dictator Powers to affronts more intolerable than any 
which this country had endured for generations. We had 
been obliged, owing to our weakness, to witness the repudia- 
tion of the Munich and the Anglo-Italian agreements; the 
seizure of Bohemia, Moravia and Albania ; and the surrender 
of our Government to the terrorism of the Arabs. Too 
deep for sound or foam, the great tide of injured dignity rose 
from the depths of the British character. The English may 
dislike mental inconvenience; they dislike humiliation even 
more. 

I contend, therefore, that were Thomas Mann writing 
his pamphlet, as I am writing this article on June 14th, 1939, 
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he would not argue that the British people are actuated by 
motives of cowardice, escapism, or class prejudice. We 
have got beyond all that. Great Britain has at last realised 
her weakness and the menace which it entails. The country 
is united in a desire to regain our defensive energy, and thereby 
our authority in the councils of the nations. We are prepared 
for this purpose to sink party differences and former slogans. 
And, although the voice of the appeaser still whimpers in the 
land, these ululations, in the thunder of reviving patriotism, 
ate becoming fainter and more apologetic. The great mass 
of thinking people realise to-day that the only method of 
controlling violence is to resist it by a potentially greater 
force ; even as the only means of deterring the dictators from 
a wat of aggression is to prove to them overtly, and in time, 
that such a wart would not be in the very least successful. 
The question is, therefore, ‘ Has this realisation, as Dr. Thomas 
Mann supposes, come too late ?’ 

Sit Arthur Salter has recently published an admirable and 
extended study of this very problem under the title of Security : 
Can We Retrieve It? + He examines, as I have tried to examine, 
the nature of our previous optimism and of our present 
awakening. He recapitulates with precision, but without 
bitterness, the mistakes that have been made, and he draws 
attention to the hesitations and the half-measures which are 
still impeding our maximum effort. He emphasises again and 
again that the period through which we are now passing is 
not a period of peace but a period of half-war; and that 
peace-time methods are in no sense applicable to the present 
emergency. He assesses, with caution and with reservations, 
the balance of power as it exists to-day, giving due weight to 
such imponderables as the effect of air-attack im modern 
warfare and the decisions of the United States. He comes 
to the conclusion that, whereas the Western democracies 
would almost certainly triumph in a long war, they will be 
exposed, during the first six months, to ordeals for which 
they are even now not preparing with sufficient speed or 
energy. He urges that a far more intensive national effort 
should immediately be organised and he suggests that this 
effort should be accompanied and palliated by the preparation 
and publication of a general peace plan, in order that both 


1 Security: Can We Retrieve It? Sie Arthur Salter, Macmillan: 8s. 6d. 
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our physical and moral strength may be demonstrated to all 
the world. 

It will be fairer if I summarise Sir Arthur Salter’s theory 
in his own words : 


We must mobilise our full strength with all speed ; cement our 
friendships at once ; make it impossible, and obviously impossible, 
that any aggressor could quickly succeed. We must keep alive 
our ideals in our own hearts, and make it known to others that these 
ideals can be combined with strength, with efficiency and with 
magnanimity. Thus, and thus only, we can hope that, if war 
comes, democracy ind its values will at least survive ; thus, and 
thus only, may we hope perhaps to make the prospects of eggrestion 
too discouraging and so even maintain peace. 


It is from this angle that Sir Arthur preaches the wise 
doctrine of conciliation, not from weakness, but from over- 
powering strength. Few thinking people would disagree 
with Sir Arthur’s diagnosis ; it is in regard to his suggested 
treatment that important divergences of opinion still exist. 

Let us assume that, in its original form, the doctrine of 
appeasement is no longer held. There can be few people 


who still believe that peace can be preserved by diplomatic 
arrangements with the Axis Powers, and it is now generally 
admitted that one of the central factors in the whole problem 
is that international confidence has been totally destroyed. 
The essential divergence seems to be between those who fear 
that the full and immediate organisation of our physical, 
moral and diplomatic power may serve as a provocation ; and 
those who hope that it will act as a deterrent. There is much 
to be said in favour of each of these two schools of thought, 
and they require to be carefully weighed against each 
other. 

Those who hesitate to place our national energies upon a 
war footing, are consciously or unconsciously basing their 
atgument upon the theory that time is on our side. Discus- 
sion of this theory has been blurred and embittered by the 
fact that those whv in the last few years have urged that time 
is on our side have been proved incorrect in their assumptions. 
It is now evident that while we have been wasting time the 
Axis Powers have been gaining invaluable strategic ground. 
Yet it is also true that it will no longer be so easy for our 
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opponents to seize strategic or economic territory without 
encountering serious risks. It is thus possible that to-day 
the time-factor, which in the past has been a source of serious 
illusion, may in the future become a factor of decisive 
importance, 

Those experts with whom I have discussed the matter 
have given me the definite impression that the time factor 
cuts both ways. Thus whereas it may be true that Italy and 
Germany can hardly endure the present tension indefinitely, 
it may also be true that the strain upon the nerves of the 
French and British peoples will also prove almost intolerable. 
Similarly, although it is obvious that our own air defences 
will be more perfect in 1942, yet it is also true that the cadtes 
of the German army will by that date have reached full 
maturity. Nor can one seriously suppose that if, as I believe, 
Herr Hitler and Signor Mussolini have deliberately planned 
to attack the French and British’ Empires, they will wait until 
the nerve centtes of those empires have been rendered 
comparatively immune from attack. 

I suspect also that the ‘ playing for time ’ argument is but 
a hang-over from the old ‘ let the explosion go east’ theory, 
a theory which became discredited when, upon the Ides of 
March, the explosion did in fact take an easterly direction. 
Yet this whole conception is not one which should be lightly 
dismissed. It can be argued that Germany has’ a claim to 
economic expansion in the Danubian area, and that Herr 
Hitler would find therein that Lebensraum which, now that 
the iniquities of Versailles are wearing somewhat thin, has 
become his most persistent slogan. Nor is it wholly impos- 
sible that the energy absorbed by, and the’satisfaction derived 
from, such exploitation of South Eastern Europe would in 
the course of years render Germany a satisfied and sedentary 
Power. I do not myself unreservedly agree with this 
contention. I feel that if by such acquiescence we condoned 
the suppression of so many liberties we should lose our 
reputation as a moral State; and that this loss, in that it 
would be irretrievable, would permanently damage our 
continental and imperial prestige. Iam convinced also that 
once the Axis Powers obtained exclusive possession’ of the 
economic resources of the Danubian basin, the conttol’ of 
the Mediterranean and the land route to Iraq, Iran and India, 
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out Own sea power would: become so ineffective that we 
should find it difficult to resist further depredations. 

As a cynical short-term policy this abandonment of 
_ Eastern Europe to the Axis Powers would, had Herr Hitler 
been a temperate statesman, have had every prospect of 
success. It would have gained considerable support in this 
country and might well have assuted us two years of peace. 
By those:whose one desire is to postpone the evil day, even 
though this postponement may mean complete eventual 
disaster, such an evasion of immediate danger would have 
been welcomed with actual relief. It would have been so 
easy for Herr Hitler to chloroform British opinion by amicable 
references to Mr. Chamberlain’s courageous battle for peace - 
and with assurances of a future of calm sunshine. It would 
have been so easy for him thereafter, with the aid of Herren 
Funk and Wohltat, quietly to cast the net around the Danube 
basin, and to capture the rich sturgeon which it contains. 
He made no such amicable references. He delivered the 
Saarbriicken speech; he launched his pogtom against the 
Jews ; he seized Bohemia and Moravia. It is said that he 
linked himself to this chain of devastating blunders owing 
to a gust of rage induced by a letter from the wife of an 
English archdeacon begging him, as a thankoffering for 
Munich, to release Pastor Nieméller. Be that as it may, the 
impulses which drove him to such ruthlessness were impulses 
which can drive him, and many others with him, to eventual 
doom. 

Although, for these reasons, the ‘let the explosion go 
east’ idea commands slight support, yet there are many 
setious. and informed people who still contend that time is on 
out side, : While agreeing in general with the diagnosis which 
Sir Arthur Salter has established, they would contend that 
the condition of the patient’s health is not such as to admit 
of the drastic treatment which he recommends. They assert 
(and it is a formidable assertion) that any strength which we 
could evolve ourselves, or acquite in co-operation with 
othets, would not for many months be so overpowering as 
to shatter Herr Hitler’s faith in the infallibility of the knock- 
out blow. They argue, therefore, that to place this country 
upon a war-footing immediately or to resort to overt and 
avowed encirclement of the Axis Powers, would not only 
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cause domestic dislocation, but would be regarded by German 
opinion as definitely provocative. And they contend that the 
danger of driving the Axis Powers into a preventive war is a 
danger more real and more immediate than any disadvantages 
entailed by our present dilatory methods. 

There is much truth in this assertion. There ate many 
excellent arguments which can be adduced to prove the 
disadvantage, before acute necessity arises, of ‘ alarming the 
countty.’ It is unquestionable that the dread of encirclement 
lives in every German heart, and that it has already provided 
Dr. Goebbels with exactly that galvanic appeal which (after 
Mr. Chamberlain’s civic visit to Germany) was necessaty to 
destroy the growing pacifism which was weakening the wat- 
will of the German people. All this cannot be denied. Yet 
the truth remains, and must again be emphasised, that there 
is no halfway house between appeasement and resistance. 
Either we have to appease with the maximum of concession 
or we have to resist with the maximum of force. It would 
be the gravest of all errors to adopt a military and diplomatic 
policy which, while sufficiently alarming to tempt the’ Axis 
Powers to launch a preventive war, was not sufficiently 
complete and rapid to convince them that any such war would 
prove disastrous. It is for this reason that I regret the 
divergence between those who are afraid of provocation and 
those who believe in the deterrent. It is to be feared that 
the Government may, as Governments do, try to steer 
between these two conflicting conceptions ; and in the welter 
of uncertainty in which we wallow to-day, one thing alone is 
certain, namely that the middle course is certain to fail. 

I therefore agree with Sir Arthur Salter that we should 
now cease drawing elegant arabesques around the alternations 
and combinations of appeasement and resistance. Our 
national disinclination for the extremes of policy tempts us 
inevitably to compromise between two policies which, 
although by no means mutually exclusive, are effective only 
if each is applied to the maximum degree. The only hope 
of peace, as I see it, is to convince the Axis Powers by a 
tremendous military and diplomatic effort (I should almost 
call it an offensive) that we are determined on resistance ; 
and at the same time to issue a manifesto of peace terms 
comparable to the Fourteen Points of President Wilson, such 
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as will indicate to the world that we are definitely prepared 
to meet all reasonable aspirations. Each of these two lines 
of dynamic policy should be given the utmost publicity and 
for that purpose a Ministry of Information, supplied with 
generous funds, should at once be constituted. By these 
means alone can we hope to preserve the peace. 

Supposing that such a policy were immediately adopted, 
what prospect really exists of avoiding war ? I am not among 
those who believe that Italy or Spain can be detached from 
the axis by any diplomatic methods. True it is that the 
Italian and the Spanish peoples desire peace as ardently as 
ourselves and that many of them regard the German connec- 
tion as a dangerous and unwelcome liability. Yet we must 
realise that the totalitarian States have been enabled to condi- 
tion their peoples in such a manner that the mass of the 
population have ‘ personified’ the State and regard it as a 
hero and a benefactor. No allurements that we could offer 
would be able to break through the machine of Fascist 
discipline or to prevent herd-emotions rising to the call of 
Gibraltar, Malta or Tunis. When people are anxious to die 
dangerously there is small propaganda value in the carpet- 
slippers of democratic ease. 

I am not, again, among those who believe that the German 
people can, without defeat in war, be detached from allegiance 
to their Fiihrer. It may be true that many elderly people in 
Germany regatd the Banausen-Bolschewismus of the Nazi 
system with terrified disgust. Yet the younger generations 
feel nothing but ardour and gratitude, and it is by the younger 
generation that modern Germany is ruled. Nor do I believe 
that to-day the policy of Herr Hitler and Herr von Ribbentrop 
could in time be divetted or controlled by the wiser counsels 
of the German General Staff. That may well have been a 
possibility in September last ; it is not a possibility to-day. 
I feel, therefore, that the whole apparatus of peace is, to an 
alarming extent, centred upon one single point, namely, the 
desires, emotions and impulses of Herr Hitler. We must 
realise quite calmly that the destinies of Europe depend very 
largely upon the temperament of a single man. And in any 
estimate of the possibility of preserving peace that tempera- 
ment must be examined as one of the determining factors. 

Herr Hitler is not, in the first place, a political animal, in 
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the sense that Napoleon and Mussolini can be described as 
political animals. He is primarily a revivalist, in the sense 
that Mahomet was a revivalist. His immunity to the ordinary 
indulgences of the flesh has enabled him to condense amazing 
pressure within those areas of personality which are generally 
reserved for the subsidiary passions. His capacity for hatred 
is superhuman. His ambition is without bounds. 

In the second place Herr Hitler is a mystic. He sincerely 
believes that he has been chosen by fate to render the German 
people the rulers of the world. He has the utmost confidence 
in his own somnambulist certainty in that nachtwandlerische 
Sicherheit, which hitherto has enabled him to prove that the 
hesitations of his experts were futile in comparison to his own 
transcendental destiny. And he believes (and perhaps this 
is the most important factor of all) that he will shortly die. 
For him, time is certainly not upon his side. 

Of all his hatreds, and they are many, there is one which is 
perhaps the most fatal of all. His hatreds for the Jews, 
for Schuschnigg, Nieméller, Benes and perhaps even Mr. 
Chamberlain, are dangerous in that they generate explosive 
gases such as are not justified by the provocation given. 
Yet, of all his hatreds the most demonic is his hatred of 
cowatdice. The lives of many million citizens may be 
sacrificed in order that Hitler can prove to himself that he has 
never been afraid. 

A temperament which combines in such explosive pro- 
portions high condensations of rancour and recklessness 
would in any case prove dangerous in a man possessed of 
terrific power. Yet Herr Hitler has often shown that he is 
able at times to master his own temperament, and it might 
well be assumed that he could restrain himself (as he restrained 
himself in May of 1938) if faced by a demonstrably unfavour- 
able war. The instinct for self-preservation exists in the 
most fanatical types and even Mahomet thought it wiser to 
escape to Yathrib. It is thus possible that Hitler also may 
undergo his Jejira and it is conceivable that at the next 
Niiremberg rally he will appear suddenly as the angel of . 
eternal peace. Nor should it be forgotten that he has a 
superstitious veneration for his own Koran and that he might 
be unwilling to violate the message of Mein Kampf by facing 
Germany, over some naval or colonial issue, with a war upon 
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two fronts. It is thus dangerous either to under-estimate or 
to over-estimate the pathological elements in the Fihrer’s 
temperament. We must remember that, while capable of 
the emotional excesses of the fanatic, he also possesses the 
shrewd caution of his peasant stock. Dangerous as his 
emotional impulses may prove, it would be safe to assume 
that they would not be determinant in a situation in which 
they ran counter to his instinct of self-preservation, to his own 
legenr, or to the opinion and desires of the great mass of the 
German people. Can we feel confident that these moderating 
factors are really on the side of peace ? 

It must constantly be remembered that Hitler conquered 
his country by appealing to their rancour, their humiliation, 
their ambitions and their interests. Even his critics in 
Germany ate deeply grateful to him for having abolished 
unemployment. He cannot afford to see the unemployment 
problem recur. Yet if he were to diminish armaments, to 
cut down his labour camps and his military training, or to 
accept our offers of raw material, he would be faced by 
unemployment upon a scale even worse than that of 1932. 
The Ersatz industry, for instance, has now become a vested 
interest, and extreme economic confusion would be created 
if Germany suddenly found herself possessed of those raw 
materials which she has for years been manufacturing artifi- 
cially. Alarge part of the Hitler legend reposes upon a wholly 
fictitious solution of the unemployment problem; his love 
for his own legend, as well as his instinct for self-preservation, 
might thus deter him from allowing that fiction to be exposed, 
or that problem to be restated. 

A similar difficulty arises in regard to the emotions which 
he has deliberately aroused. The German people have been 
able to endure the severity and sacrifices of the Nazi system 
mainly because they have been inspired by fear of attack from 
outside, by hatred of the successive bogeys with which 
Hitler has frightened them, by deep and sullen ambition to 
dominate Europe and the world. How can Herr Hitler, 
without danger to his whole system, deflate the immense 
balloon which he has blown into the symbol of German 
suffering and German might? Even if he were as modest 
and as reasonable as Lord Halifax this problem of deflation 
would cause him long anxiety. I fear that we must recognise 
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that even if the Fiihrer desired to escape from his own legend 
he would find the process one of great difficulty and danger. 
It would require a man of surpassing genius to discipline the 
emotional and economic forces which have been unleashed ; 
I do not regard Herr Hitler as a man of surpassing genius. 

Is it then possible that the German people will realise the 
abyss towards which they are drifting and themselves insist 
upon a change of course? It is possible; but it is not 
probable. For five long years the German people have been 
subjected to the deliberate destruction of their intellectual and 
critical faculties. They are congenitally addicted to self- 
pity, envy, herd-emotion, obedience and a lust for domination. 
Their nobler qualities have been exiled or repressed. I doubt 
whether they are now capable of that tremendous energy of 
courage and independence which would be essential to any 
effective revolt. It is so far easier for them to acquiesce, 
to suffer, to endure ; it is so far easier to lull their personal 
anxieties by the deification of the Fuhrer and the worship of 
the nation-State ; it is so far easier for them to believe that 
they are menaced, and to rejoice in the tremendous triumphs 
and spoliations which they are confident will ensue. I can 
picture a German of my own age, sitting there in his Garten- 
Jaube, pondering upon all these things with apprehension and 
distress. For a moment perhaps he may nerve himself to the 
resolution that something must be done to prevent the 
onrush of this dreadful calamity. Yet almost immediately 
his resolve is tempered by thoughts of the Gestapo, by thoughts 
of deflation, by fear of losing his job, by fear of Dachau or 
Buchenwald, by the sad conviction that his generation in 
modern Germany has ceased to count. With a gesture of 
despairing acquiescence he will sink back helpless, and as he 
does so the voices of the school-children across the road will 
shrill their fatal chant : 

Wir werden weiter marschieren, wenn alles in Scherben fallt ; 

Denn heute gehért uns Deutschland ; und Morgen die ganze 

Welt. 


* And why not ?’ he will murmur, in a pathetic attempt at 
self-assurance. 

For these reasons I believe that war is almost inevitable. 
Yet in that one word ‘almost’ I still find hope. I believe 
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with Sir Arthur Salter that if we demonstrate that this country 
is prepared both for the maximum of resistance and the 
maximum of conciliation there is some slight chance of 
preserving the peace. Yet, if that chance is to be extended 
until it becomes a certainty we must act as a united nation 
without reservation and without delay. 


Haroip NICOLSON. 
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MODERN ASPECTS OF NAVAL STRATEGY 


Tue feeble oscillation towards settlement of international 
disputes by reason, which an astral observer might have 
detected during the years 1919-1932, has now completely 
died away, and we are back in the position crystallised by 
Clausewitz in his sentence, ‘ War is a continuation of policy 
by other means.’ 

The application of force depends ultimately on the man 
and the weapon. Both are capable of modification, but the 
weapon changes more than the man. Men can be taught 
to tisk their lives or even to sacrifice them voluntarily in the 
cause of their country, they can learn the value of co-opera- 
tion, they can be hardened to endure, dulled to the reactions 
of pity, or steeled to a reckless bravery. 

The means for superimposing these characteristics are well 
understood by most nations to-day, and although some breeds 
have greater basic endurance than others, good fighting 
qualities may be counted upon at first at all events, in the 
forces of all the great Powers. The weapon, on the other 
hand, is capable of infinite variation and development. No 
nation can afford to stop this development, and although each 
does its best to keep secret every step forward or new dis- 
covety, it knows that before long its rivals will possess the 
same or equally effective improvements. A year or two’s 
start is all that can be hoped for, yet even this may make all 
the difference, and a slight advantage in weapons might 
decide a war and with it the fate of a nation, 

Tactics, the science of using the weapons, depends on the 
weapons used. Strategy, the business of waging war, depends 
on the tactics to be employed when opposing forces meet; 
consequently, it too depends on the weapon. National policy 
in wat must depend largely on strategy, for it is useless to 
adopt a policy which cannot in practice be carried out ; 
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therefore policy: too depends:on the weapon. And so we 
have in. each country, and for each Service, experimental 
departments working feverishly behind closed doors to make 
their weapons a little better than those of their rivals. 

But until war supplies the ultimate test there can be no 
cettainty as to the relative value of one weapon against 
another. For example, in naval matters the Present value 
of surface craft, and battleships in particular, in the light of 
aerial developments since the last wat, is still uncertain. 
Everything practicable has been done to clear the question 
up, and, on the whole, the opinion prevails that where the 
air offensive is not too intense, surface ships, which have been 
specially constructed ot modified to withstand bombing, 
can hold their own. But one cannot be quite sure. ' 

In British naval opinion air-power is the servant and not 
the master of sea-power in tactics and strategy. In Italian 
opinion, however, it would appear that the aeroplane is 
regarded as the master of sea-power, and it is this clash of 
idea and similar clashes on other points, such as the present- 
day value of submarines, which render it possible for a weaker 
naval Power to hope for success against a stronger, and which 
is largely responsible for the state of tension which has 
existed in the Mediterranean since 1935, and all over the 
western world since 1938. 


ITALIAN STRATEGIC CONCEPT 


Thus it is conceivable that to-day Italy cherishes the idea 
that her great fleets of submarines and: sea-going aircraft 
can seek out and cripple the British and French surface 
fleets anywhere in the Mediterranean and so dominate that 
sea. That strategic concept is probably the basis of all Italian 
naval and air development during the last decade. 

To this end Italy has made air bases in Rhodes, Letros, 
Benghazi, Sicily and Sardinia, and moved her mainland bases 
inland out of the reach of artillery fire from the sea. To this 
end she has built submarines intensively, and sought the use 
of Spanish harbours. Since, however, she is also building 
four large battleships, it is clear that she does not rely a 
100 per cent. on her own theory. If that theory is right, let 
us admit she has a reasonable chance of conquering Egypt 
and the Suez Canal. 
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GERMAN STRATEGIC CONCEPT 

Similarly Germany, looking back on the last war, per- 
ceives the great effect of her submarine warfare on British 
trade, but sees also how Britain defeated it by convoy, and 
has devised means to make her attack mote effective next 
time. Hence she has not only constructed a great submarine 
fleet, but has built a surface navy particularly adapted to 
raiding and breaking up convoys, and with special regard to 
the limitations in warship building which Britain voluntarily 
imposed upon herself by tteaty during the disarmament 
period. Thus we have the three 10,000-ton ships of the 
Deutschland class carrying 11-inch guns and which at the 
time of their construction could only be caught and fought 
by three ships in the world, the Hood, Renown, and Repulse. 
To these France replied with the two ships of the Dunkerque 
class, whereupon Germany built the two powerful Scharn- 
horsts, and followed with full-fledged 35,000-ton battleships 
designed to hold the British battlefleet on guard in the North 
Sea, while the five supet-raiders and powerful cruisers as 
well roamed the ocean in search of the convoys which 
defence against submarine attack had called into being. 

Here, then, we have the German strategic plan, and its 
fulfilment can be immeasurably amplified by the provision of 
bases on or near the British trade routes. Consequently we 
have witnessed an intense propaganda in favour of colonies 
in Africa, and a rapprochement with Spain to acquire the use 
of the important Spanish ports and dockyards on the west 
coast and in the Canaries. 

That this is so is supported by the stationing of a strong 
German naval contingent on the Spanish coast for ‘man- 
cuvres’ at the time of greatest tension in the spring of this 
year. To pass out the first consignment of raiders, both 
surface and submarines, well clear of the North Sea and on to 
the richest trade route before war began, was a master-stroke 
on this theory, but madness on any other. 


BritisH STRATEGIC CONCEPT 


British strategy does not depend wholly, or even mainly, 
on the methods of attack we anticipate an enemy will use. 
In the first instance, our base must be secure and that means 
that we must keep open the sea communications which both 
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provide our country with food and co-ordinate our Empire. 
Only when we have assured this can we look outward to the 
business of attack, and here at once the weapon constrains 
us. 
We find that the very same organisation of sea-power 
which enables us to keep our communications intact, gives 
us the power to deny sea communications to an enemy. In 
fact, we can use the same forces at the same time for two 
different purposes, one defensive, the other offensive. And 
it is this happy circumstance which makes blockade our most 
practical, economical and effective war strategy. Only when 
we have provided the force which can command the sea and 
destroy the enemy if he offers battle, and have evolved the 
method of protecting our own communications and denying 
the sea to an enemy, can we indulge in any further offensive 
plan with the object of shortening the war; and then only 
when there is force enough available to make it effective. 
Wrong thinking in these matters has been our undoing 
in the past. We see a perfect instance in the last war. As 
soon as the naval situation was stabilised and while waiting 
for the enemy fleet to give us an opportunity of destroying it, 
the Dardanelles campaign was conceived. Strategically this 
was admirable, provided enough force and energy were 
employed to bring it to a successful conclusion: But by 
starting too soon and piecemeal, and by being niggardly with 
troops, aircraft and ships, we frittered away what was un- 
questionably a magnificent plan. 


RE-ARMAMENT FOLLOWS THE STRATEGIC CONCEPT 

Britain’s naval re-armament to-day, then, is directed 
primarily to the maintenance of sea communications and 
enforcement of blockade, and to this end we are building nine 
new fast battleships and six aircraft carriers, bringing our 
cruiser strength up to seventy, and greatly increasing our 
numbers of desttoyers. We are also building escort and anti- 
aircraft vessels for the protection of convoys, and we ought 
to be constructing, though I am not sure that we are, numerous 
flotillas of hunting vessels for destroying enemy submarines 
wherever they may be. In addition, the immense effort to 
increase our Air Force must, one hopes, include the provision 


of aircraft capable of neutralising Italian air superiority in 
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the Mediterranean as well as German air superiority in the 
North Sea. 

Remembering these facts and remembering also that our 
Navy to-day is in a state of flux and growth, a new ship of 
some kind being added to the fleet every week, and the 
modernisation of old ships also yielding its increase of 
serviceable vessels from day to day, let us examine the present 
distribution of the Fleet so far as it is made public. 


THE FLEET DistRIBUTION—MEDITERRANEAN 


It has been authoritatively stated that we intend to 
maintain our position in the Mediterranean in the event of 
war, and we therefore must keep there a fleet indisputably 
superior to that of Italy. But in this respect, we have to take 
into consideration the fleets of France, with whom we are 
virtually allied. Italy possesses four old battleships which 
have been modernised and given a speed of 27 knots. She 
is building four more, but these are not yet ready. Against 
this we set a squadron of four battleships, definitely superior 
in gun power, and to which can be added four French battle- 
ships, also modernised. 

It is to be emphasised that, although Britain possesses 
twelve battleships and three battle cruisers, of which total 
three are in process of being modernised, we only keep four 
battleships in the Mediterranean. This is presumably deemed 
sufficient, and if any of these ships are put out of action they 
can be rapidly replaced from those in Home waters. 

Italy has seven 8-inch cruisers, fifteen light cruisers, 
sixty-two destroyers and over a hundred submarines. Against 
this force we provide three 8-inch cruisers, which, with 
France’s seven, gives a superiority of ten to seven, three 
6-inch cruisets. plus three French, a number which the 
Admiralty would doubtless increase at once by concentrations 
from outside, and thirty-nine destroyers plus twenty-two 
French, giving virtual equality to Italy’s sixty-two. In the 
matter of submarines we have a mere seven in the 
Mediterranean and France twenty-four. 

On the whole, then, and having regard to the weaknesses 
of a combined fleet, we are maintaining little more than an 
equality basis with Italy in the Mediterranean. Although 
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this force appears insufficient, it may perhaps be aqeee on 
the grounds that : 

(1) Total Italian strength has been shown, assuming all 
ships in service and none refitting, as against actual effective 
strength on our side. 

(2) The Mediterranean can be easily reinforced from both 
ends, and there are a number of ships available for this purpose. 

(3) Thete may be some idea of not keeping in the zone 
vulnerable to aircraft more capital ships than ate mecessaty 
to contain the Italian battlefleet and establish surface sea 
command. 

Tue Freer DisrrrsutTrloN—ATLANTIC 

Turning to the Atlantic, the Home Fleet provides the 
main force for containing Germany’s Fleet and. affording 
protection to our convoys. It consists essentially of six 
battleships, which are obviously more than is necessary to 
offset the German battle fleet, which consists to-day only of 
two 25,000 ton Scharnhorsts. These are served by three 
aircraft carriers, five cruisers, three flotillas of destroyers and 
seven submarines. The battle-cruiser squadron of three 
ships, one of which is still refitting, would probably operate 
in the North Atlantic against the three Deutschlands, and 
against these also and against the Scharnhorsts, if they go 
out raiding, the two French fast battleships of the Dunkerque 
class could be employed. 

Obviously, then, the battle fleet in Home waters is 
unnecessarily strong and provides not only a reserve for the 
Mediterranean, but also for the detaching of battleships to 
escort convoys, so that these shall not be at the mercy of 
surface raiders. 


MOBILISATION 


On mobilisation, additional cruiser squadrons, flotillas of 
destroyers and converted merchant vessels will be brought 
into commission as well as innumerable mine-sweepets, so 
that not only can the main fleets be reinforced, but the complex 
business of assuring the safe passage of merchant convoys 
and transports can function within a few days. It is not to 
be doubted that this has been planned in detail: The further 
necessity of intensively hunting down enemy submarines may 
lag behind, as we do not at present possess anything like 
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sufficient hunting craft. One cannot suppose the Admiralty 
are unaware of this weakness, and they must be credited with 
taking such measures as are possible to rectify it. 


THE WAR IN PROGRESS 


Should war eventuate, it is probable that the more spec- 
tacular naval events of its early days will take place in the 
Mediterranean. We shall see the British battlefleet based on 
some port in the Eastern Mediterranean, possibly Alexandria, 
and it may be that a second allied battlefleet will be con- 
stituted with a base, say, at Gibraltar. These fleet bases will 
each be protected by a ring of anti-aircraft fire, provided by 
forts or ships, as well as an advance air patrol station. This 
will enable adequate warning to be given of air attacks, to 
permit of their being met by intensive fire and the attackers 
pursued by powerful fighter aircraft squadrons. In this way 
only can a battlefleet lie at anchor safely in wartime under 
modern conditions. 

At sea a similar defence will be necessary, and will be 
provided by the Fleet, but here the danger is minimised by 
the difficulty of bombing a moving target. 

Covered by these two fleets, which will put to sea whenever 
there is news of any enemy worthy of their metal being out, 
cruisers, destroyers and submarines will operate the blockade, 
and as soon as this can be organised, hunting flotillas will 
proceed to reduce the danger by intensively attacking enemy 
submarines. Though, in all probability, merchantmen will 
be deflected round the Cape, the convoying of troop trans- 
ports and store-carriers for the Fleet will be necessary. 
These will be escorted by powerfully gunned surface vessels 
as well as by anti-aircraft and anti-submarine vessels. They 
will constitute a temptation to enemy vessels which may be 
lured out to their destruction, and may be the means of 
bringing on a fleet action. 

The communications to enemy land detachments in 
Libya, for example, will, of course, form the object of con- 
centrated attack. 

There is bound to be a great struggle for mastery in the 
air. Here intrinsically we have the advantage, for there is 
no limit to our production of aircraft, while the Central 
Powers, if under blockade, will be severely limited and 
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gtadually their supplies of oil and other necessities. must 
diminish. 

It is impossible to press speculation further than this, 
since so much depends on the enemy’s land campaign, and 
on the countries involved. For example, a hostile Spain 
would necessitate extending the blockade to that country 
and taking Spanish Morocco. It might also invite a campaign 
against the Balearics. If Yugoslavia entered the war on 
either side, the whole aspect would be changed again. If 
Germany attacked Rumania we should see a concentration 
of force in the Black Sea. Again, reactions between Greece 
and Albania might cause interesting complications. And so 
on. 

THE Far Easr 

Should the Far Eastern partner of the Axis, despite her 
heavy commitments, take a hand in the game, our problem 
would be further complicated. We could not at first hope 
to do more than hold Singapore and prevent her coming 
west. ‘The defensive forces of Australia and New Zealand 
would then come into play until such time as either a new 
ally joined us in the Far East, or else, having established a 


mastery in the west and our new Fleet having come into 
existence, we could send a great force eastward to reassert 
British sea supremacy. 


THE Nort SEA 

The Atlantic Fleet will doubtless take up its station 
somewhere in the north of Britain, in a position to cover the 
North Sea and entrance to the Channel and, at the same time, 
detach units as necessary to provide protection for convoys 
against raiders. The North Sea, English Channel and 
approaches will become hives of industry for our mine- 
sweepers and submarine-hunters. In the last war the vast 
majority of British trade had to come to the Port of London, 
but it is probable that a more all-round distribution will be 
attempted on any future occasion, so that the temporary 
paralysis of a port by bombing will not bring the country to 
a standstill. 

THE Bauric 

So long as we have no ally in the Baltic, that sea is virtually 

closed to us, a fact which presents our greatest difficulty in 
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the prosecution of a blockade of Germany. But if Russia 
were our ally we should have the use of Petrograd, and means 
would doubtless be found to send a small stiffening of sub- 
marines into the Baltic, to work with the fifty Russian sub- 
marines already there. This would compel the hostile Power 
to convoy her merchantmen and would keep a large contingent 
of her Navy locked up. 

When it is remembered that Germany imports from 
Northern Sweden over 5,000,000 tons of iron ore annually, 
involving at least 1,250 journeys of a 4,000-ton cargo vessel, 
it will be seen that this is no light matter. 


THE TRADE ROUTES 


On the wide oceans great efforts will be made to bring to 
action the German raiders, consisting of the Deutschlands, 
the 8-inch cruisers and perhaps the two Scharnhorsts. Until 
this has been done, no convoy of importance can sail without 
the escort of a battleship or battle cruiser, a most hampering 
and disquieting thought, for the escort in turn must be 
adequately protected against submarines and the number of 
destroyers available for ocean passages is definitely limited. 
The cry for more destroyers and escort craft will be loud and 
frequent. The intrusion of the air into naval strategy is not 
wholly against us. Aerial patrols from shore bases and from 
our great and increasing fleet of aircraft carriers, as well as 
by aircraft operating from cruisers, will make it far more 
difficult for raiders to remain in hiding, and that they will 
be brought to action eventually is certain. 

It is not generally known that the explosive power of a 
shell is to-day far greater than it was in the last war, and 
consequently actions between warships will probably be 
swifter in reaching their conclusion. On the other hand, 
modern ships are built to withstand a number of torpedo hits, 
a fact which deprives the submarine of a little of its deadliness. 
But whether in practice a warship, with a couple of holes in 
her, made by torpedoes, will be able to continue to operate 
upon the high seas remains doubtful. It is probable that she 
will have to turn tail and limp into the nearest port. 

We must end then as we began, with the thought that so 
very much depends on the power of the weapon, and doubt 
as to the value of this or that weapon creates the uncertainty 
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which alone can. make the weaker side hope for victory. 
Fortunately, however, it is not a question of any one weapon, 
but of many, and the power to produce whatever proves 
necessaty in unlimited quantities, together with the certainty 
that the man element will never fail us, must, in the end, 
decide matters in our favour. 


C, V. Ussorne 


Nore.—The statements and opinions put forward here 
are the author’s only, and in no way tepresent the Admiralty’s 
view. 
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THE FUTURE OF PALESTINE 


Tue latest White Paper on Palestine represents a deliberate 
attempt on the part of the British Government to abandon 
the policy concerning that country to which they have been 
pledged since 1917. The cardinal feature of that policy 
consists of the establishment of the Jewish National Home, 
as promised by the Balfour Declaration. The pledge was 
prompted by a twofold motive : to help the Jews to achieve 
their national aspitation—to return to their ancestral land ; 
and to rally their sympathy and support on the side of the 
Allied Powers at a critical stage in the course of the War. 
It is generally acknowledged that the Jews furnished the 
desired response in adequate measure. The Mandate for 
Palestine was conferred upon Great Britain in order that she 
should fulfil her promise, and the text of the Mandate recog- 
nised the historic connection of the Jewish people with 
Palestine and ‘the grounds for reconstituting their national 
home in that country.’ No definition was given of the 
‘national home,’ though various authoritative statements 
were made (by Lord Balfour, Mr. Lloyd George, President 
Wilson, Lord Samuel, Mr. Winston Churchill, and General 
Smuts) indicating that the Jews would ultimately have a self- 
governing Commonwealth. 

The implementation of the promise began somewhat 
disastrously by the detachment of Transjordan as a purely 
Arab preserve, and strictly limiting Jewish immigration to 
Western Palestine in accordance with the economic absorptive 
capacity of that area. The Jews had no alternative but to 
acquiesce, and were mollified by the assurance that they were 
in Palestine ‘ as of right and not on sufferance.’ But the Arabs 
repeatedly challenged this right, even though they greatly 
benefited by its exercise, and supported their protests at 
intervals with outbreaks of violence entailing much bloodshed. 
The Government regularly responded with the despatch of 
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Commissions of inquiry and the reaffirmation, urbi et orbi, of 
their inflexible fidelity to the Balfour Declaration. But, 
owing to their vacillation and their failure to ensure security, 
the latest Arab outbreak developed into a stubborn revolt 
that has lasted over three years. And now the Government, 
after failing to find a solution through the labours of two 
Commissions and their ill-starred conferences with Jews and 
Arabs at St. James’s Palace, have at length devised a new 
policy for the future of Palestine. It is to break the pledge 
to the Jews in order to pacify the Arabs. 

The Government have decided to rid themselves of their 
obligations under the Mandate by establishing an independent 
State of Palestine within ten yeats, which shall be ‘in such 
treaty relations with the United Kingdom as will provide 
satisfactorily for the commercial and strategic requirements of 
both countries in the future.’ Arabs and Jews ate to share 
in the government ‘in such a way as to ensure that the 
essential interests of each community are safeguarded,’ and 
as soon as peace and order have been sufficiently restored 
they are to be placed, in proportion to their respective ratio 
of the population, in chatge of certain departments of the 
Administration, with British advisers, with a view to their 
ultimately taking over complete control. At the end of five 
yeats a body ‘representative of the people of Palestine’ 
and of the British Government will be set up to prepare a 
constitution for the independent State, but if at the end of 
ten years circumstances require the postponement of its 
establishment, the Government will ‘ consult with represen- 
tatives of the people of Palestine, the Council of the League 
of Nations, and the neighbouring States before deciding on 
such a postponement.’ But before the least step is taken in 
the direction of this revolutionary change, two drastic 
measures, in regard to immigration and land, ate to be 
enforced immediately. For the next five years the total 
number of Jewish immigrants is, subject to the country’s 
absorptive capacity, to be limited to 75,000, including 25,000 
refugees, so that the Jews shall not exceed one-third of the 
population, and after that period there is to be no further 
Jewish immigration except with the acquiescence of the 
Arabs. But as there will be no restriction upon Arab 
immigration, which has been attracted into Palestine by its 
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superior economic conditions, and owing also to the Arabs’ 
higher natural increase, the Jewish proportion will inevitably 
decline. Further, the transfer of land to Jews in certain 
districts is to be prohibited and in others ‘ regulated.’ 

The new proposals constitute a fundamental reversal of 
the policy of the Balfour Declaration and of the provisions 
of the Mandate, and they have aroused a storm of indignation 
in the Jewish world as well as severe criticism in many other 
quarters, particularly in both Houses of Parliament. Article 6 
of the Mandate prescribes that ‘the Administration of 
Palestine . . . shall facilitate Jewish immigration under suit- 
able conditions and shall encourage’. . . close settlement by 
Jews on the land.”. The White Paper professes to be in 
accordance with the Mandate, yet proposes to violate this 
article as well as others relating to the Jewish National 
Home. Its practical effect will be to stop Jewish immigration 
completely in five years’ time, to crystallise the Jewish 
community as a permanent minority, and subsequently to 
place it at the mercy of the Arab majority. 

The views of the Government on the Palestine question 
have undergone kaleidoscopic changes during the past 
twenty years, and show glaring contradictions even in the 
pasttwo years. In 1937, after receiving the recommendations 
of the Royal Commission for a scheme of partition, the 
Government reduced immigration in accordance with what 
was termed ‘ the political high level,’ and when the Mandates 
Commission pointed out that this was a departure from the 
principle of the economic absorptive capacity sanctioned by 
the Council of the League, Mr. Eden, then Foreign Secretary, 
defended it in the Council as ‘a purely temporary measure 
designed to meet temporary and exceptional conditions.’ 
It was also referred to as ‘ a temporary and admittedly arbitrary 
restriction of immigration’ in a despatch from the Colonial 
Secretary (Mr. Ormsby-Gore), dated March 16th, 1938, to 
the High Commissioner.. When the Government proposed 
a departure from the principle of the absorptive capacity in 
1930, Lotd Hailsham and Sir John Simon wrote a joint letter 
to The Times, suggesting that the opinion of the Permanent 
Court of Justice at The Hague should be obtained before the 
Government enforced theit proposals, as ‘this country 
cannot afford to allow any suspicion to test on its good faith 
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or on its determination to carry{out to the full its international 
obligations.’ The Government now intend ignoring this 
very sound advice, given by one of its most ‘distinguished 
members, although they will be guilty of a fat:more serious 
infraction than the one intended on the previous occasic.n. 

The reasons given by the Government in their laboured 
statement for their change of front are twofold : they cannot 
allow the indefinite expansion of the Jewish National Home 
by immigration, since this would mean rule by force,’ and 
they are charged ‘ to secure the development of self-governing 
institutions.’ ‘The first reason is tantamount to a surtender 
to violence. The disorders of the last three years have been 
carried on by the Arab extremists for the purpose of bringing 
about a cessation of Jewish immigration and securing Arab 
domination, and the Government, have at last decided to 
yield to these demands, though their fulfilment will be. by 
instalments. The reasons for the deferred ban on immigra- 
tion are said to be in order not to injure the economic interests 
of the country, and to make some contribution to the Jewish 
refugee problem, 

The surrender to violence, at this stage is all the more 
astonishing because the Arab revolt has now been crushed, 
if not entirely. suppressed, and its leaders; have. disappeared 
through flight, capture or death. Moreover, the disorders 
were never a genuine national uprising; but a guerilla warfare 
conducted by the hired bands of the ex-Mufti of Jerusalem, 
with the help of foreign money and alien mercenaries, and it 
has claimed far more victims among the Arabs opposed to 
this régime of terror than among the Jews. The assistance 
provided at first from Italian and then from German sources 
is too notorious to need demonstration. .There is an Arab 
propaganda bureau in Berlin, and a Palestinian Arab delega- 
tion attended the last Nuremberg rally, To yield to the 
demands of the ex-Mufti implies a victory for ‘ Axis ’ intrigue. 
It substitutes for moral right and international law as the basis 
of British policy the rule of political expediency, even at the 
expense of a breach of faith. Now that Great Britain is 
resolved to assert’ the principle of the sanctity of pledges in 
international telations she should scrupulously observe that 
ptinciple in the Holy Land. 

The second reason given for the new policy—the obliga- 
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tion ‘to secure the development of self-governing institu- 
tions ’—has even less justification than the first. The 
Government have repeatedly and definitely rejected the 
suggestion that the McMahon letters to the Sherif Hussein 
of Mecca contained a promise of independence to the Arabs 
of Palestine. Theit view is supported not only by all the 
surviving officials who were in any way concerned with the 
correspondence, and bythe late T. E. Lawrence himself, 
but also by the declarations made at the Peace Conference 
by the official Arab delegations. The late King Feisal, head 
of the Hedjaz Delegation, and son of Hussein, is officially 
reported to have stated : 


Palestine, for its universal character, he left on one side for the 
mutual consideration of all parties interested. With this exception, 
he asked for the independence of the Arabic areas enumerated in 
his memorandum.* 


M. Chekri Ganem, head of the Syrian Arab delegation, 
said : * 

Palestine is incontestably the southern portion of our country. 

The Zionists claim it. . . . Let them settle in Palestine, but in an 
autonomous Palestine, connected with Syria by the sole bond of 
federation. . . . If they form the majority there, they will form 
the rulers. If they are in the minority, they will be represented in 
the Government in proportion to their numbers. 
But, although the Government have rejected the contention 
of the Arab propagandists (advanced most recently in The 
Arab Awakening, by Mt. George Antonius, who significantly 
omits the statements of Feisal and Chekri Ganem), they 
nevertheless, in effect, concede that claim in agreeing to the 
establishment of an independent Palestine. 

This decision is based upon a few words in Article 2 of 
the Mandate, which have been detached from their context 
and radically diverted from their original intention. The 
Article reads : 

The Mandatory shall be responsible for placing the country 


under such political, administrative, and economic conditions as 
will secure the establishment of the Jewish national home, as laid 


* D. Hunter Miller, “My Diary at the Conference of Paris,” vol. xiv, p. 230. 
* Ibid., pp. 389-413. 
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down in the preamble, and the development of self-governing 
institutions, and also for safeguarding the civil and religious rights 
of all inhabitants of Palestine, irrespective of race and religion. 


This Article was originally composed as an amplification of 
the Balfour Declaration itself, and the previous alternative 
drafts of the middle part read as follows: (a) ‘secure the 
establishment there of the Jewish National Home and 
ultimately render possible the creation of an autonomous 
Commonwealth’; and () ‘ secure the establishment of the 
Jewish National Home and the development of a self-govern- 
ing Commonwealth.’ Draft (0) was provisionally agreed 
upon between the Zionist Organisation and the Political 
Section of the British Peace Delegation at the beginning of 
1919. It was obviously intended to mean that the Jewish 
National Home was to develop into a self-governing Common- 
wealth, but over three years elapsed before the final text of 
the Mandate was fixed, and by then the promise held out 
concerning the future status of the Jewish National Home 
was whittled down to ‘the development of self-governing 
institutions.’ Now this phrase is to serve as the justification 
for the establishment of an independent Palestine with a 
two-thirds Arab majority. Thus the Arabs are to be given 
the independent State that was never promised to them, at 
the expense of the Jews, to whom it was promised. 

The Arab claim is also now based upon the message 
delivered to King Hussein by Commander D. G. Hogarth 
on behalf of the British Government, in January, 1918. 
This message, recently unearthed from the State archives, 
which cannot compare in weight with the Balfour Declara- 
tion, states: ‘ The Entente Powers are determined that the Arab 
race shall be given full opportunity of once again forming a 
nation in the world.’ But it goes on to say: ‘So far as 
Palestine is concerned, we are determined that no people 
shall be subject to another,’ and, referring to the wish of 
the Jews to return to Palestine, it adds that ‘as His Majesty’s 
Government view with favour the realisation of this aspira- 
tion, His Majesty’s Government are determined that in so 
far as is compatible with the freedom of the existing popula- 
tion, both economic and political, no obstacle shall be put in 
the way of the realisation of this ideal.” This document, 
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therefore, so far from supporting the Arab claim, reinforces 
the promise to the Jews ; and, despite its assurance that ‘ no 
people shall be subject to another,’ the Jews are to be subject 
to the Arabs. The Royal Commission uttered a_ special 
watning in their Report against such a development (p. 142): 


We cannot, in the present state of affairs, abandon them (i.e. 
the Jews) to the good intentions of an Arab Government... . 
And we doubt whether British prestige and the belief in British 
good faith would stand higher anywhere in the Arab world if we 
tried to escape from our difficulties in Palestine by an open betrayal 
of the Jews. 


During the past twenty years there has grown up, with 
the encouragement of the British Government, a community 
of 450,000 Jews, who have invested in Palestine over 
£100,000,000, established two hundred agricultural settle- 
ments, created a multitude of industrial and commercial 
enterprises, formed all kinds of social and cultural institu- 
tions, and given a tremendous impetus to the general develop- 
ment of the country, and they are now told that in the future 
they will be dependent for their safety upon the mercy of the 
Arabs. True, they are promised safeguards, but these will 
be of no more value than the minority guarantees cynically 
ignored by the States of Central and Eastern Europe. The 
fate of the Assyrians in Iraq, against whom there had been 
no prolonged agitation before that country was given independ- 
ence, and who had received British assurances of protection, 
affords ‘no encouraging augury. 

The real reason for the Government’s new plan, conceived 
at a time of grave international tension, must be sought in 
the wish to secute the loyalty of the Arabs in the event of 
war. It is another example of the policy of appeasement, 
without any guarantee of success. In view of the part 
played by Italy and Germany in fomenting unrest and aiding 
the revolt against the Mandatory Government, it was thought 
necessaty to deprive the Arabs of any ground for discontent, 
and to make sure that they did not side with their totalitarian 
abettors. ‘That is why the neighbouring Arab States were 
also invited to participate in the abortive London Conferences, 
although if war broke out they would be in much greater 
need of Great Britain’s help than Great Britain would be of 
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theirs. Besides, Mussolini’s invasion and annexation of 
Albania have hardly endeared him to the Moslems. The 
solicitude displayed by the British Government for the 
susceptibilities of the Arab States contrasts strangely with the 
attitude of the French Government, who detached the Sanjak 
of Alexandretta from Syria and are now transferring it (under 
the name of the Hatay) to Turkey without worrying them- 
selves in the least about the views of the other Arab States. 
Moreover, the French Government ate seriously reconsidering 
the question of recognising Syria’s independence, although 
that country has no internal problem equivalent:to the Jewish 
National Home. 

The White Papert represents a volte face not only in relation 
to the Balfour Declaration and the Mandate, but also in 
relation to therviews held by the Government as recently as 
two yeats ago. For the Government then accepted the 
conclusions: of the Royal Commission that the Jews and 
Arabs could not live peacefully together, and decided to keep 
them apart by creating separate States. But now they are 
of the opinion that they must live peacefully together—after 
three years of Arab violence—even under Arab rule. They 
are by no means sure, however, that an independent State 
will be practicable even in ten years’ time, for they have made 
provision to consult with ‘ representatives of the people of 
Palestine ’ as well as with the Council of the League and the 
neighbouring Arab States in case a postponement is necessary. 
These Arab States have no right whatsoever to be consulted 
in regard to the political future of Palestine. The one body 
that will not be consulted will be the Jewish Agency, which, 
according to Article 4 of the Mandate, has a tight to be 
consulted on all matters that ‘ may affect the establishment of 
the Jewish National Home and the interests of the Jewish 
people in Palestine.’ The Government have apparently 
decided that the Jewish Agency is to be suppressed or divested 
of its statutory rights. 

If there is anything that enhances the tragedy of the 
situation caused by the new plan it is the fact that it has been 
devised at a time when the: Jews in Central Europe are the 
victims of unparalleled persecution and are in urgent need of 
the asylum that could be provided by their National Home. 
It is, of course, true that nobody foresaw twenty yeats ago 
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the calamity that Hitler has brought upon the Jews, but the 
Balfour Declaration was intended to embrace within its scope 
Jews in lands of oppression and not merely to provide a 
Jewish spiritual centre. There were, indeed, doubts 
expressed in official quarters at the time when the Declaration 
was under consideration, as to whether the Jews would take 
advantage in sufficient numbers of the opportunity offered 
to them. The keenness with which they responded before 
the urge of persecution, and the need that has impelled them 
since, have apparently led the Government to the conclusion 
that the National Home can now be regarded as almost 
complete—all but for another 75,000 souls. Even if this 
entire number were taken from Greater Germany (including 
the provinces of Czechoslovakia) and Italy, there would still 
be over 400,000 Jews for whom new homes must be found, 
but the Jews of Poland, Rumania, and other parts of Eastern 
Europe, as well as those in other lands, will also seek to be 
included in the limited quota allowed for the next five years. 
Palestine was able to receive over 60,000 immigtants in 
1935, and it could therefore receive far mote than 15,000 a 
year at present. The dubious prospects afforded by the 
various schemes of Jewish settlement in British Guiana and 
elsewhere render it more than ever imperative that Palestine 
should be allowed to make such a contribution to the solution 
of the refugee problem as would be in accordance with its 
economic absorptive capacity. The scenes that have been 
taking place'on the coast of Palestine, from where so many 
shiploads of refugees, after a terrible voyage of several weeks, 
are turned back because they have no certificates, are an 
affront to humanity, which the conscience of Britain can 
surely not allow to rest. 

The reception accorded to the White Paper both by 
Parliament as well as the people in Palestine, suggests grave 
doubts as to its ultimate realisation. The Government’s 
proposals were attacked by members of all parties. The 
most damaging criticisms came from their own distinguished 
supporters, Mr. Winston Churchill and Mr. Amery, who 
had administered the Mandate as Colonial Secretaries, and 
from the Archbishop of Canterbury, Lord Samuel, and 
Mr. Lloyd George (in a broadcast), while Mr. Herbert 
Morrison announced that a Labour Government would seize 
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the opportunity of rescinding the new plan. Despite the 
official pressure they brought to bear upon their followers in 
the House of Commons, the Government obtained a majority 
of only eighty-nine, which, in view of their great majority 
in the House, was equivalent to a moral defeat. If the 
Mandates Commission comes to the conclusion that the plan 
is incompatible with the articles of the Mandate, the Govern- 
ment, if they adhere to the scheme, will be obliged to seek 
petmission from Parliament to have the Mandate amended 
so as to agree with it. But even if the League finally gives 
its: sanction, it remains to be seen how the plan will fare in 
Palestine. It has been rejected by the ex-Mufti’s party, but 
accepted by the Arab moderates, one of whom was promptly 
shot dead by a terrorist. On the other hand, the Jews are 
united in their opposition and have decided upon a policy 
of non-co-operation, and since they are nearly a third of the 
population, provide three-fifths of the country’s production, 
and contribute over two-thirds of the revenue, it is unlikely 
that an independent State can be set up against their active 
resistance. 

Sooner or later the proposals of the White Paper will have 
to undergo rectification: The substitution of the Passfield 
White Paper in 1930 by the Prime Ministet’s letter of 1931 
to Dr. Weizmann affords an adequate precedent. The 
Colonial Secretary has already indicated that a federal system 
may ‘be devised: Such a solution (possibly linked up with 
Transjordan and Syria, provided France agrees) would, at 
any rate, be mote reasonable than the plan of the White 
Paper; but it is essential in any such scheme that the Jews 
should be assigned an ample area, with the right to regulate 
their own immigration. Great Britain is resolved to remain 
in control of Palestine for at least the next ten years, but the 
Government should lose no time in amending their proposals 
and formulating a policy that will be in accordance with the 
principles of honour, justice and humanity. 


IsRAEL COHEN. 


Vor. CXXVI—No. 749 
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THE TRIPLE PACT AND THE BALTIC. STATES 


RiGurt from the start the conversations about the Triple Pact 
were complicated by the fact that Russia requested Britain and 
France to guarantee the integrity of the Baltic States, which the 
two Western Powers were unable to do because Latvia, 
Estonia and Finland refused to accept such a guarantee. 

At first Russia did not refer directly to the three small 
republics at her north-western border. When invited by 
Britain to join the new Anti-Aggression Front, she simply 
pointed out that if she accepted the suggestion she might 
easily provoke Germany’s hostility in a region not covered 
by the new system. She admitted that the Anglo-French 
arrangement with Poland and Rumania increased also her 
own security. She expected, however, London and Paris 
to reciprocate for her adherence to theit peace pacts by 
safeguarding her whole European frontier from the White 
to the Black Sea. And that is how Estonia, Finland and 
Latvia come in. 

But since the Baltic States, unlike those countries already 
guaranteed by the Great Powers, have reverted to a policy 
of absolute neutrality, there is the question why Moscow 
should want to bring them into the new security system. 
When soon after the Nazi occupation of Prague the various 
States took stock of their position, Latvia and Estonia had 
consultations with Russia, with whom they had concluded a 
Non-Aggression Agreement in 1932. It was rumoured then 
that the Baltic States applied for help to Russia in case of need, 
and that the Soviets offered defensive guarantees. These 
rumours were denied later by the Latvian and Estonian 
Governments. It was officially confirmed, however, that a 
complete understanding had been reached with regard to 
Baltic neutrality. Since Riga and Tallinn pledged themselves 
to defend it with all available means, the Russians welcomed 
it as corresponding with their vital interests. For nothing 
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can serve their security better than a buffer of strictly neutral 
states between themselves and a would-be aggressor. 

But Russia doubted whether the three small States, with 
tiny armies and wide unfortified frontiers, would be able to 
defend their neutrality if it ever came toa test. The failure 
to include the Baltic countries in the Anti-Aggression Front 
would simply be an invitation to the Axis, since it would be 
only a matter of days for an attacking power to overrun them 
and thus directly to threaten Russian territory. Neutrality 
is impossible, if it is not fortified enough, runs th= Soviet 
atgument. However much the three republics might be 
ready to fight for their independence, it will be useless if they 
are unaided. Therefore Russia tried to ensure the automatic 
aid promised already to Poland, Rumania, Greece and © 
Turkey, also for Latvia, Estonia, Lithuania and Finland, 
which are er ‘ defences.’ 

Now there are several possibilities for a German attack 
to the East. She might push into Russia by way of the 
Baltic States with or without their consent. Equally, she 
might attack one of the small republics directly and the victim 
might put up resistance. In both cases Moscow would have 
no reason for apprehension since the Anglo-French original 
proposals provided not only for assistance against an attack 
on Russian soil, but also for a ‘ shelter against aggression ’ 
under which any country in need might place itself. But 
what Russia fears is the possibility of one or all of the Baltic 
States losing their independence or giving up territory even 
without an act of open aggression simply by submitting to 
atmed threats from outside or to pressure from within. It 
is obvious that she must prevent a repetition of the events 
in Austria and Czechoslovakia right at her border. And that 
is why she wanted joint military measures on the part of 
Britain, France and herself against what she terms ‘ hidden 


From the beginning there was a divergence between the 
Russian demands and the views of the Western Powers. 
The latter suggested co-operation setween Russia, Britain 
and France if ‘ one of them went to the assistance of a state 
not yet guaranteed, but resisting an attack.’ The Soviet 
Government, however, demanded that ‘the three Powers 
should pledge themselves to lend mutual assistance in the 
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event of any threat, direct or indirect, to the independence of 
any of them.’ ‘This was followed by the assertion that they 
would regard their independence as threatened not only by 
direct invasion of a Baltic State, but also by its ‘coming 
indirectly under German control. And since they wished 
such a case also to fall under the guarantee provisions, it 
meant that the Russians claimed the right of interference in 
the Baltic States if internal events there should be distasteful 
to them. It is against this form of guarantee that the Baltic 
States objected most violently. 

From the first day that Russia raised the question of 
including Latvia, Estonia and Finland in the new security 
front, the latter, though not directly approached then, made 
it plain that they did not wish to take part in it. Having 
always avoided ideological or strategic blocs, they cling now 
more than ever to the policy of neutrality, for it is their only 
means of preserving their integrity among the conflicting 
policies of the Great Powers: Participation in the new 
guarantee system at once appeared to them as jeopardising 
this neutrality, for it entailed adherence to one of the European 
power gtoups. They feared Germany’s reaction if they 
joined the system which Berlin from the start described ‘as 
“encirclement.” And in view of this unavoidable reaction 
they had to consider the projected guarantees damaging to 
Baltic interests. That is why the governments in question 
plainly expressed the hope that England and France would not 
agtee to anything of the sort. 

The stronger the Russian attempts became to draw them 
in, the more outspoken were the Baltic arguments against it. 
‘It is obvious,’ wrote the Latvian official Press, ‘ that Russia 
envisages a violation of our neutrality by nobody else than 
Germany. But since we have just now signed a Non- 
Aggression Treaty with the Reich, which reassures us in that 
direction, we should merely contradict ourselves by accepting 
the possibility of a German aggression. But if a great power 
should think (and, in fact, Russia does) that the Baltic States 
cannot judge for themselves about their position and need 
protection, this must be definitely refuted, for it is a violation 
of the rights of free and sovereign governments.’ 

It is, of course, open to doubt whether the Baltic States 


are wise in rejecting security guarantees, given jointly by the 
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Western Powers and Russia; for the sake ofa problematic 
neutrality. What is a non-aggression' promise from. the 
Reich worth, if one remembers how many: pledges ‘she has 
already broken? Neither Latvia nor Estonia ‘and Finland 
are strong enough to withstand her pressure,. so: that Mr. 
Winston Churchill is well justified in supporting the Russian 
claim ‘ that these should be included in the Triple guarantee,’ 
for'‘ there is no sense in having a crack in the: peace diving 
bell.’ tila | 

But the fear of Russian tutelage is the corner-stone of the 
Baltic objection to this international guarantee, The Govern- 
ments of Riga, Tallinn and Helsinki have repeatedly affirmed 
that their relations with Moscow are correct, the two former 
have even spoken of their confidence in the intentions of the 
Soviets. However, it is another thing to have. the latter’s 
troops again on their territories which were formerly Russian, 
and to open their gates to the Communist element; which: is 
distasteful to' the Baltic leaders. But the worst thing is that 
Russia seemed to claim the réle of the first judge as to whether 
and when the guarantees are to apply, so that they might come 
into force even against the will of the Baltic States. »:‘ ‘The 
Soviets want us to regard them as our governess,” said the 
Estonian official Press, ‘ they are’to determine whether ‘we 
are capable of defending our neutrality or not, and they wish 
to come to our assistance even before we ask forhelp.’: And 
since it appeared that Russia wanted to act on Baltic territory 
whenever her own interests require, it is understandable that 
Riga, Tallinn and Helsinki refused to tolerate) such an 
interference. 

This was the kernel of the whole affair.| Russia seemed 
to aim at a sort of protectorate over the Baltic States: which 
they can never accept of their free will. They naturally want 
to be in a position to determine themselves whether their 
interests are threatened and’ what to do to preserve them. 
As a Latvian spokesman put jit, they want to be free to ask 
for help when and against whom they think fit, instead of 
being forced to it—particularly from Russia. Some neutral 
observers consider that behind this attitude on the part of the 
Baltic Governments there is German influence. However 
that may be, they are genuinely worried lest London and 
Moscow in their direct talks should come to an agreement 
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over their heads and at their expense. That is why ,they 
declared that any guarantees imposed upon them would be 
regarded as an unfriendly act and resisted as such, 

This attitude in turn tends to produce suspicion in 
Moscow, notably in view of the Non-Aggression Pacts signed 
now between Latvia and Estonia on the one hand andthe 
Reich on the other, which seem to point to an increase of the 
influence of pro-fascist circles in the Baltic and greater leanings 
towards Berlin. In spite of this, it is a question whether the 
Russians ought to stick too rigidly to their demands, For 
the result is only to increase the apprehension and rehactance 
in the three small States (which are already indirectly 
covered by the new system on account of Poland’s vital 
interest in them), and to complicate Britain’s efforts. The 
latter, having done much in the East by now, would not mind 
guaranteeing the Baltic States too. But since it is an old 
principle of her policy to lend assistance only if it is wanted, 
the deadlock—dangerous because of the wait-and-see policy 
of the Axis—could only be overcome by a formula satisfying 
all sides. 

The Russians must be reassured about the future oftheir 
Baltic bulwark. The three small States have to be convinced 
that they remain absolutely free in, their decisions. How is 
this. to be achieved? Now Estonian Government. circles 
have made a declaration acknowledging the fact that England, 
France and Russia are interested in the existence of the neutral 
Baltic countries. Therefore there would be. no reason for 
them to object to promises of assistance if their’ ‘neutrality 
were violated. In fact they would be prepared.in such a 
case to accept a limited form of support from sources whose 
bona fides was not to be doubted. This statement is of the 
greatest importance, since it offers the first clue to.a way out 
of the dilemma. 

The Baltic States were not imterested in a guarantee 
against aggression, for they professed not to fear it. But 
what they were and are really interested in. is, of course, the 
preservation of their neutrality. _ If the Great Powers agreed 
to safeguard this, the governments concerned could not 
decline it, for it is exactly what they.want. A guarantee’ of 
their neutzality tends to. ensure their position in all directions, 
it cannot create offence anywhere, and it does not impose. the 
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will of others upon them. That is why Latvian and other 
Baltic official quarters made it plain that they would even 
welcome such a guarantee. And pointing to the example of 
neutral Belgium, which has received assurances from this 
country, France and Germany alike, they invited all interested 
powets to give them similar assurances, thus acknowledging 
the general interest in their integrity, without tying them to 
one system or the other. 

Obviously, this was a way to the solution. It entailed 
the consent of the beneficiaries of the new security system 
and met the requirements of the Great Powers in it, particularly 
those of Russia, since under this formula it is always possible 
for them to act, if Germany directly or indirectly violated 
Baltic neutrality. From the outset a solution of this kind 
was essential for the conclusion of the Triple Pact. 


Wo.FramM GOTTLIEB. 
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FOUR HUNDRED YEARS OF RUSSIAN FOREIGN 
POLICY 


II 


In the first part of this article the history of Russian foreign 
policy was traced from the fifteenth up to the end of the 
nineteenth century, in an attempt to set forth what is relatively 
immutable, i.e, uninfluenced .by internal developments in 
Russian foreign policy. ‘The same method is applied in the 
following survey. 

The more Russo-British antagonism worked itself out, 
the more did Russian foreign policy tend towards continental 
combinations which would guarantee security for Russian 
expansion in Asia in the face of British opposition. This 
applies in any case to the period between the Berlin Congress 
and the Russo-Japanese War, therefore just for that quarter 
century in which Russia had adopted an entirely defensive 
attitude on her European frontier while pursuing an aggrtes- 
sive policy in Central Asia and the Far East. The Leitmotiv 
of Russian policy at this time was an approach to France, 
which, however, was in no way intended to lead to alienation 
from Germany. In this way may be understood on the one 
hand the decisive move in favour of France in the year 1875, 
which at that time saved her from invasion by Germany, 
and on the other hand the ‘ Three Kaiser League’ and the 
*‘ Reinsurance Treaty ’ of 1887. 

During the whole of this twenty-five years Russian policy 
was decidedly anti-British. The Government in Petersburg 
was ptepared to take part in any combinations against 
England. In the decade approximately between 1895 and 
1905 it can be confirmed that there was a complete standstill 
in the Petersburg Government’s diplomatic activity in Europe 
as well as in Central Asia. Russian foreign policy in this 
period concentrated itself on the Far East, where great 
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expansion took place in the Russian sphere of power. This 
is the third Russian offensive on the shores of the Pacific in 
the course of two hundred years. The first advance was 
thrown back by the Chinese at the end of the seventeenth 
century (Nertschinsk, 1689); the second developed in the 
middle of the nineteenth century with important. initial 
successes, but was soon interrupted, and ended with the loss 
of the Russian colonial possessions in America (Sale of 
Alaska to United States of America, 1867). Therewith the 
plan of a Russian ocean empire in the Pacific, which at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century seemed to be taking a 
teal form, was finally abandoned. The third advance of the 
Czarist Empire developed between 1895 and 1905, and ended 
finally.after a war disastrous for Russia in a partition of spheres 
of influence between Russia and Japan. Japan and Russia, 
whose ambitions appeared to be irreconcilable, had been 
chief rivals in the Far East since the end of the nineteenth 
century. Japan, however, in this period, appears as partner 
with the Anglo-Saxon Powers. At the beginning of the 
twentieth century a kind of Triple Entente took form between 
England, America and Japan, with a view to setting some 
bounds to Russian power aims in East Asia. The Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance of 1902 was also aimed at Russia. 

Petersburg’s plans at this time were far-reaching, and 
aimed at the inclusion of the whole of Northern China, 
particularly, however, Manchuria and Korea, in the Russian 
sphere of influence. In these efforts Russia was supported 
not only by France, but also by Germany. She played the 
leading part in that German-Franco-Russian combination 
which in 1895 prevented Japan from imposing her will on 
defeated China. The ‘rescue’ of China, set on foot by 
Russia, bore, it is true, a singular character. It degenerated 
immediately into an actual Russian protectorate overt the 
whole of North’China, and particularly Northern Manchuria. 
The further development of this policy must of necessity lead 
to an acute conflict with Japan, who was backed by England. 
But it is noteworthy that British foteign policy at this time, 
while on the one hand fully conscious of the clash of Russian 
and British interests in Asia, on the other hand considered 
both possible and desirable a large-scale entente between the 
two World Powers, based on the division of spheres of 
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influence. ‘Towards the end of 1899, Joseph Chamberlain, 
then Colonial Secretary in the Salisbury Government, in a 
conversation with the then German Foreign Minister Bilow, 
spoke of the great danger to Britain’s position in Asia of any 
further strengthening of Russian influence. England could 
not agree to be driven by Russia out of China and Persia. 
From the English point of view the existence of China, 
Persia and Turkey was a necessity. Chamberlain, however, 
doubted whether these States could keep their independence. 
He likened them to empty sacks, unable to stand upright 
without support. 

Viewed from this pessimistic standpoint, the proposal 
made by Salisbury at the end of 1898 to the Petersburg 
Government becomes understandable. It concerned the 
division of spheres of influence in China within the framework 
of a comprehensive settlement in Asia between the two 
World Powers. According to this proposal Russia would 
have received much more than she could reasonably have 
expected. The whole valley of the Hoang-ho with all 
territories lying to the north of this river, were to fall into 
the Russian sphere of influence; while the Yangtse Valley 
was to be recognised as England’s portion. At the other 
end of the Eurasiatic line Russia might envisage the attainment 
of her ancient goal—the occupation of the Straits. Not only 
the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles, but also the valley of the 
Euphrates as far as Baghdad was to be credited to the Russian 
sphere of influence. Thereby the Petersburg Government 
might look forward, in the case of the partition of Turkey, 
to the inclusion of all these districts in the Czarist Empire. 

Salisbury’s offer was made with a view to alienating 
Russia not only from France, between whom and England 
strained relations at that time existed, but also from Germany. 
Russia, however, felt herself too strong in the Far East just 
then to take advantage of the British proposals. The Russo- 
Japanese War of 1904-1905, however, proved that even the 
gteatest military land power is not sufficient to carry on a 
successful expansion policy. Russia’s defeat, apart from the 
difficulty of concentrating a huge army at a distance of 
4,000 miles from its base, must be traced to the loss of naval 
supremacy in Far Eastern waters. 

In the last decade before the World War the centre of 
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gtavity of Russian foteign policy moved back to the West. 
In the Far East the Czarist Empire at this period remained 
on the defensive. Spheres of influence were shared with 
Japan, a compromise already being reached whereby the 
Mongolian provinces of China as well as Northern Manchuria 
were included in Russia’s sphere of power, while Korea and 
Southern Manchuria were allocated to Japan. This entente 
with Japan, which secured the remains of Russia’s position 
in the Far East, was worked out under the patronage of 
England, who now sought to draw the weakened Czarist 
Empire into the British system, which was developing definite 
anti-German characters. At the same time the Russo-French 
Alliance took on a new function. This alliance, funda- 
mentally directed against Germany, had also in its later 
development, an anti-British focus. Both France and Russia 
at this time struck against English opposition in the domain 
of colonial policy. Therefrom sprang a moderating of the 
two Powers’ opposition to Germany, hand in hand with a 
sharpening of the tension between them and 

However, after both France and Russia had suffered dusisiee 
reverses in colonial policy, they both, so to say, turned back 
to Europe, to find in a strengthened Germany and her ally 
Austria-Hungary their actual rivals. 

The Anglo-Russian entente of 1907 actually represented 
merely the fulfilment of the plans conceived by Salisbury at 
the end of the nineteenth century. For Russia, however, 
this agreement signified an increase of her influence in Asia, 
particularly in Persia. England, on the other hand, achieved 
the security of her Asiatic possessions against Russian expan- 
sion. For the first time since the Napoleonic Wars a state 
of equilibrium between the two World Empires was attained. 
This was made possible by the concentration on the Western 
European sector of the Russian movement to the south, 
while the Russian expansion on the two Asiatic sectors had 
to some extent reached saturation point. The British Cabinet 
in London, on the other hand, for the first time recognised 
the justification for the Russian claims in the Balkans and in 
the Straits question. 

On the one hand during the World War Russia pursued 
her old aims in regard to Turkey, and continued the policy 
which she had carried out in the Russo-Turkish War of 
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1877-1878, that is to say, the destruction of ‘Turkey and the 
occupation of the Bosphorus. On the other hand, however, 
her programme on the Western sector was very considerably 
extended. . Russia was now aiming at nothing less than the 
union of the remaining part of the Russian Irredenta (Galicia) 
with the Czarist Empire. This could only take place by means 
of the dissolution of Austria-Hungary. While, however, 
the Government, as well as public opinion, was unanimous 
on the radical solution of the Straits problem, there was 
difference of opinion on the subject of the new war aims. 
The liberal. opposition in the Duma was wholeheartedly in 
favour of the annexation of Galicia, the formation of a 
Greater Polish State under Russian protection, and the 
destruction of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. Conserva- 
tive Court circles, on the other hand, feared that the carrying 
out of this radical programme would mean the weakening 
of the Monarchy and unleashing of revolutionary forces all 
over Central Europe. In any case, it was clear by 1915 that 
Russia could only win the war by mobilising all her forces 
and transforming it into a People’s War. But it was just 
this that the Court dreaded. And thus the tendency towards 
a separate peace with Germany became ever more distinct 
as the war progressed. 

The defeat of Russia in the World War led to the loss of 
a considerable part of the conquests of Peter the Great and 
AlexanderI. Poland, Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia and Finland 
were taken from the Russian Empire, and Russia was in 
actual fact driven back from the Baltic. For a time it seemed 
as though the Ukraine also would be taken from her. At the 
other end of the Empire large portions of Far Eastern territory 
as far as Baikal were occupied by Japan. The Soviet Goyern- 
ment, however, succeeded with the support of the Anglo- 
Saxon Powers in winning back these Far Eastern territories. 
The Ukraine, also, after the collapse of the Central Powers, 
was once more incorporated in the Russian State. 

The Baltic Provinces and Poland continued lost. In the 
year 1920-1921 the Soviet Government made an advance to 
the West with the object of winning back Poland. Poland, 
however, with French help, succeeded in tepulsing this 
attempt. The efforts of Russia, too, in Central Europe, above 
all in Germany, Austria and Hungary, to obtain a footing by 
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tevolutionary tisings and propaganda ended in failure. The 
liquidation of the Hungarian Soviet Government ‘and: the 
consolidation of Germany put afull stop to these Western 
advances. Since 1924-1925:-Russian policy in the West’ has 
taken an essentially defensive form: The «éentente with 
Germany (Treaty of Rapallo, 1922; Treaty of Berlin, 1926) 
served, above all, to secure her Western frontiers. 

On the other hand, Russian expansion in the Far East, 
and to some extent in Central Asia, continued to develop 
under the Soviet Government. Outer Mongolia and a part 
of Chinese Turkestan were drawn into the Russian sphere of 
power. The old law of the shifting of. foreign: political 
energies from one sector of the Eurasiatic line to the other 
thus remained valid. Here perhaps at the same time it was 
a question of structural change. ‘The Russian Empire has, 
in the last three hundred years, exhibited a tendency to 
develop in an easterly direction. In the last hundred years 
this tendency has become particularly marked ; while Russian 
expansion in Europe has been brought to a standstill, her 
expansion in Central Asia and the Far East has continued, 
At the same time in the course of eighty years, from) 1850 
to 1930, the demographic centre—the so-called Centre -of 
Population—shifted 820 kilometres in an easterly direction. 
The rapidity of this movement of the demographic centre of 
Russian population to the East has been about twice as great 
as that of the United States of America to the West. Before 
the World War Russian industry was essentially concentrated 
in the European part of the Russian Empire. It now seems 
that in the immediate future the district between the Urals 
and the Altai will become the chief centre of Russian industry. 

Since the beginning of Stalin’s dictatorship, that is, 
approximately, since 1928-1929, the foreign political activity 
of Russia in Western Europe has been. defensive. This 
defensive action has employed various tactical’ means, but 
the aim remains the same. The defence of Russia’s Western 
frontier was carried on in the first half of Stalin’s dictatorship 
by a policy of entente with Germany. Relations with Western 
Powers remained tense. Hitler’s accession to power at first 
altered nothing in Moscow’s policy. It was only the aggrtes- 
sive nature of the National Socialist Government that led to 
a change in tactics. The defence of the European frontiers 
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of Russia was sought no longer through an ¢mtente with 
Germany, but thtough an approach to the Western 
democracies and the United States of America. The aim, 
however, was unchanged: defence in the West. 

On the two other sectors of the Eurasiatic line of Russian 
foreign policy, the Stalin Government has remained apparently 
defensive. In reality, however, Russian influence at this 
time has been strengthened not only in Outer Mongolia and 
Eastern Turkestan, but also in China itself. The Soviet 
movement in China has been a means of putting. pressure 
on. the Chinese Government and influencing her policy in a 
definite direction. 

We have attempted to indicate the ‘ unchangeable ’ line 
of Russian foreign policy, deliberately ignoring all variations 
resulting from a transitory turn in foreign ot a change. in 
internal policy. From this review one may now proceed to 
make an approximate forecast of the development of Russian 
foreign policy for the present and the immediate future. 
Any suggestions made must naturally be of an entirely general 
nature, It is clear that the ‘law.’ of the concentration of 
foreign political energy on one of the three sectors of the 
Eurasiatic line still holds good. Should Russia suffer a set- 
back in the Far East, say through a decisive defeat in a new 
Russo-Japanese War, one could then reckon on the exclusion 
’ of Russian influence from the whole of Asia. It is, however, 
possible that without wat a compromise might be reached 
with Japan whereby Russia would withdraw from the Sea of 
Japan, while receiving Outer Mongolia and Chinese Turkestan 
conclusively into her sphere of power. In this case Russian 
aggressiveness in Central Asia would increase considerably, 
and very ptobably lead to advances against. Persia and 
Afghanistan, or perhaps even against Tibet. Russia, thrown 
back from the Pacific, would then strengthen her movements 
on the Centtal Asiatic sector in the direction of the Indian 
Ocean, 

If pressure on Russia is strengthened on her Western 
frontiers, two possibilities must be envisaged. On the one 
hand Russia might reply to this pressure with counter- 
pressure, thus beginning a new period of Russian activity 
in the West which, according to historical precedent, would 
mean a lessening of foreign political energy on the two other 
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sectors. War with Germany would necessitate security on 
Russia’s Pacific frontier, that is, an understanding with Japan. 
War on two fronts against Germany and Japan would be 
contrary to Russian foreign political tradition, which, how- 
evet, is naturally not to say that the possibility of such a war 
is excluded. 

On the other hand, Russia might react to German ptessure 
by a ‘ withdrawal from Europe.’ In this case an under- 
standing with Germany is probable, together with a complete 
abandonment of all interest in European affairs. This would 
give Russia a free hand in Asia. An understanding with 
Germany, however, could also be combined with an under- 
standing with Japan. A new ‘transversal axis ’—Berlin-. 
Moscow~Tokyo—would thus be formed. In this case 
Russia would renounce foreign political activity on the two 
outetmost sectors, the European and the Pacific, and concen- 
trate all her energies on the Central Asiatic sector. 

In this last case a situation would arise in Russian foreign 
policy similar to the epoch between the Berlin Congress and 
the Russo-Japanese War (1878-1904/1905). This would 
mean acute tension between Britain and Russia in Central 
Asia and a threat to India by the renewal of Russian pressure 
towards the Persian Gulf and the Indian Ocean. Equally 
possible, however, is the reversion of Russian foreign policy 
to the Russo-British entente of 1907 with all the corresponding 
consequences. 

In weighing the possibilities in Russian foreign policy 
one must always remember the fact that this policy has two 
faces—a European and an Asiatic. The foreign political 
destiny of Russia is working itself out in a rhythmical swing 
of the pendulum between East and West. 


GREGORY BIENSTOCK. 
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POPULATION, THE REFUGEES AND THE 
BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 


Pusiic opinion in England is being awakened at last to the 
imminent danger of the decline of population in Great 
Britain, with all that it means for the national strength. We 
like, however, to keep our anxieties discrete, to disregard 
general causes, and consider only particular manifestations. 
So we separate three problems which are manifest to-day : 
the threatened decline of the population; the finding of 
homes for the hundreds of thousands of refugees from Central 
and Southern Europe ; and the need of increasing emigration 
to the Dominions for the strengthening of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations. At first sight those matters seem to 
be inter-connected, yet we ate still unwilling, for the most 
part, to link them up. 

The Times has recently drawn attention to the grave 
position of the population in the British Isles. If the present 
trends continue, there is a prospect sixty years hence of a 
population in England and Wales of under 20,000,000, The 
birth-rate in the country, which sixty years ago was 30 pet 
1,000, has in the last years been about half that. In the next 
fifteen years the total of British childten of the age of five and 
over in the elementary schools is likely to fall by 1,000,000. 
Already in 1931 there wete not enough boys and girls under 
fifteen to replace the men and women twenty years older than 
themselves, and each year the age-pyramid gets more shape- 
less. The threatened decline is concealed by two factors. 
The age-level of the population has been remarkably raised, 
so that, while the birth-rate has steadily fallen, the actual 
numbers of the people living have increased. And England 
has, become in recent years a country of immigration ; not 
mainly, by the arrival of aliens from the European ‘continent, 
but by the streaming in of Irish, and by an appreciable, if 
smaller, inflow from the British Dominions themselves. 
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That'method of redtessing the decline of the birth-tate cannot 
be regarded as salutary. Least of allj-so far.as it means a 
diminution of the British element in Canada, Australia and 
New Zealand. | 

Two factors, again, make the approaching decline of the 
population a: grave menace to the national well-being. When 
once it is started, it proceeds steeply ; Favilis descensus Averni. 
And, secondly, it is extremely hard to redress, and cannot be 
redressed for a considerable period even if social habits are 

ed. There will be no chance of supplying the young 
labour: that ‘will be requited in the next years from within 
the country, because the young children: who could supply 
it have not been born. It is calculated by the Ministry of 
Labour that, during the period 1931 to 1936, some:2,000,000 
boys and girls of the ages. of fourteen to eighteen were 
employed in Great Britain, ‘The decline in the numbers of 
available juveniles began last year, and it is estimated that 
by this: year the total would be 250,000 less than in 1937. 
Even if all the unemployed young persons were to be 
employed, there would still be a latge number of jobs to fill, 
and the number will grow from year to year.) The shortage 
in Great Britain of certain classes of labour, particularly 
amongst women, is already apparent and exciting anxiety. 
Domestic servants ate increasingly brought from abroad ; 
and now our hospitals all over the country ate clamouring 
for nurses and for pupils for nursing.’ And again there is no 
chance that those needs can be supplied during the next 
decade or two by persons of British stock. 

It might have been expected in these conditions that the 
Government of the country would have welcomed’ the 
opportunity of absorbing the tens of thousands of refugees 
who are seeking admission to these shores of liberty. To-day 
the stream of the fugitives from racial and political persecu- 
tion flows from Germany, Austria, Czechoslovakia and Spain, 
and comprises a large proportion of youths and ‘persons in 
the prime of life. Great Britain, which is traditionally a 
country of asylum, has indeed:opened its gates, particularly 
during “the last ‘six. months; to some thousands: of these 
refugees; but almost always with the condition: that they 
shall not be absorbed in employment. The permit to: work 
is only given where the alien can prove that he has some 
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special skill which cannot be supplied by the native-born. 
That condition is explained, if not justified, by the condition 
of unemployment in the country, and by the general adoption 
of what is known as ‘ the lump of labour’ fallacy. An idea 
is abroad that there is a limited amount of work to be done 
in the country, and if a stranger is allowed to nibble at the 
lump, there will be less of it for the natives.. All the econo- 
mists of repute have shown this to be a fallacy ; but neither 
populace nor Government to-day will heed the economists. 

It is more inexplicable that, while opening the asylum 
of the country to refugee children, provided that their 
maintenance is assured by individuals or charitable organisa- 
tions, the Government makes it a condition that the children, 
when they have completed their education or training in 
England, shall be emigrated, and requites a2 guarantee from 
the individual or philanthropic organisation to be responsible 
for their emigration. The requirement appears to be flying 
in the face of Providence, in view of the certain shortage that 
there will be in young labour within a few years, by the time 
that these refugee children, trained in the country for 
manual vocations, will be ready to work. Circumstance 
here may prevail over prejudice, and enable British economy 
to be strengthened where it is likely to be most defective. 
Great Britain might attract to the country a large proportion 
of the more than 100,000 children whose patents are seeking 
a haven for them—and are prepared to let them go—if the 
authorities, looking ahead a few years, would decide that 
they might stay when they had completed their preparation 
and be integrated in the national life. 

We might take a lesson from the example of France: 
Our neighbour and ally, with a stationary native population, 
has for years been absorbing the stranger within the gates. 
The census of 1931 showed in a population of 42,000,000 
neatly 3,000,000 aliens; the later census of 1936 returned 
2,500,000 aliens, and it is considered that this was less than 
the teal total because of an unwillingness to disclose a foreign 
origin in times of depression. France has manifested, in 
particular, a power of absorbing a large refugee population 
in her citizen body, realising that they are unlikely to have 
political attachments elsewhere. It is estimated that to-day 
not less than 200,000 refugees are harboured by her, not 
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counting the myriad mass of misery which has just poured 
over the frontiers from Spain. The refugees include large 
gtoups coming from Russia, Armenia, the Saarland, Germany, 
Austria, Spain and Italy. 

It is with some justice that Sir John Hope Simpson, in 
his Survey of the Refugee Problem, which was made last year 
for the Royal Institute of International Affairs, observes that 
“England’s record in the admission of refugees is not distin- 
guished if it be compated with that of France, Czecho- 
slovakia or the United States of America. Her initiative and 
réle in international work would be greatly strengthened if 
she could show a braver record as a country of sanctuaty.’ 

Although Great Britain had deservedly a repute in the past 
as a country of asylum for political and other refugees, the 
popular prejudice against the stranger within the gates is not 
new. Callisthenes, in the refined advertisement columns of 
The Times, has been seeking to educate the British people 
during the last weeks about the contribution which the 
refugee has made through the centuries to the economic life 
of the country. He has pointed to the crafts and arts which 
were brought here by the Flemings, the Walloons, the 
Huguenots, and so forth. He is only repeating what was 
said by Lecky in the last generation ; ‘ No country owes more 
to her toleration than England. For nearly two centuries a 
steady stream of tefugees representing the best continental 
types poured into her population, blending with English life, 
transmitting their qualities of mind and character to English 
descendants, and contributing immensely to the perfection 
and variety of English industry.’ Nevertheless, the common 
people were contemptuous and resentful of these valuable 
strangers when they came. A writer at the end of the 
seventeenth century, describing a visit to Goodman’s Fields 
in East London, speaks of finding ‘ such an unruly congrega- 
tion of ill-favoured sluts that he thought a fleet of French 
Protestants had just arrived.’ Looking back, we recognise 
the benefit of receiving refugees ; looking forward, we are 
blind to it. What, of course, makes the problem of finding 
homes for the refugees difficult just at the time when it 
should be easy, in view of the demographic conditions of the 
countries of refuge, is what Sir John Hope Simpson calls 
‘the pandemic condition of national exclusiveness.’ Each 
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country is unwilling to absorb any fresh elements while it 
has a mass of its own subjects unemployed. 

If the record of Great Britain towards the problem of the 
refugees during the last years is not distinguished, still less 
distinguished is the recotd of the British Dominions. Yet 
they comprise the largest parts of the world fit for the settle- 
ment of the white race which are still relatively empty. And 
the essential facts of their economic life indicate in- 
sistently their need of fresh population, and have, in fact, 
brought home that need to some of their statesmen and 
publicists, 

One of the outstanding features of the life of the 
Dominions in the last seven years has' been the decline in 
the growth of the population, which, if not checked, will 
involve soon an actual decline in numbers.. The experts 
are more or less agreed that the growth of the population 
by natutal increase and immigration, in countries not yet 
fully developed, should be at least 2 per cent. a year: In 
fact, in Canada, Australia and New Zealand the increase 
since 1930 has been not much more than 1 per cent. The 
birth-rate in Australia and New Zealand has fallen to nearly 
the same level as in Great Britain: about 15 per 1,000, In 
Canada and South Africa it is higher ; but yet substantially 
lower than it was a few decades back. The figures of 
immigration show a mote catastrophic fall. In the Dominion 
of Canada the immigration in the year 1913 exceeded 400,000 ; 
in the decade following the war it averaged about 150,000 | 
a year; during the most recent years it has been less than | 
20,000. It is equally notable that the outflow of British } 
stock to the United States has been as great as, or greater | 
than, the inflow of newcomers from European countries. , 
In Australia, similarly, the rate of increase was over 2 per cent. , 
a yeat for sixty years till 1924; and in the decade which 
followed the war it averaged annually 35,000. During the | 
period 1930-1937 there was an actual annual decrease of 
2,500. During that same period the United Kingdom 
received a net immigration of 410,000, and the balance of 
British persons returning to the Mother countty over those 

( 





settling in the Dominions was ovet 140,000. In the decade 
following the war the average outflow from the United 
Kingdom to the Dominions had been 80,000 a year. An 
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outflow of young petsons on that scale could not be renewed 
to-day without grave injury to the country. 

The Empire Settlement Act, passed in 1922 in order to 
encourage emigration from Great Britain to the}Dominions 
and to assist it financially, had spent its force, and no longet 
operated. When the economic recovery began in 1936, the 
Overseas Settlement Board appointed by the Dominions 
Office examined the position again. In that year they 
recommended the renewal of the operation of the Act, but 
there was little result. ‘Then last year the Board published 
a considered report in which the question of Empire migra- 
tion was more thoroughly considered. ‘The conclusion was 
that the Dominions, and’ particularly Australia and New 
Zealand, which desired a larger immigration, could no longer 
hope 'to obtain it from Great Britain or British peoples, and 
should therefore be prepared to encourage the settlement of 
other migrants of assimilable types. This recommendation 
reinforced the conclusion of the Empire Migration Con- 
ference held in London in 1937, to the effect that, if the 
Dominions were to renew immigtation on any large scale, 
their requirements could not be met by Great Britain. 

The Commonwealth of Australia has recognised in 
recent years, more fully than any other Dominion, the 
desirability of augmenting her population. She still adheres, 
however, to her affection for a homogeneous British people. 
A White Australia is not enough ; she boasts proudly that 
98 per cent. of her present population are British-born. At 
least one of the political parties and a large part of the Press 
in the Commonwealth take no account of the fundamental 
change of circumstances since that policy was enunciated, 
viz., the absence of an emigrable section in Great Britain, 
and oppose any opening of the gates. The Government, 
indeed, announced last autumn that they would admit 
15,000 refugees within the next three years. That is, on 
the one hand, the most substantial contribution which any 
of the Dominions has made to the human problem of 
finding a home for the exiles; and, on the other hand, the 
most definite indication of a willingness to consider a modifi- 
cation of the old policy. It still, however, falls far short of 
what is requited. Vast spaces call for big vision, and a 
policy of autarchy in manhood cannot be well maintained 
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in a continent with a declining birth-rate. The Common- 
wealth needs for its healthy growth a diversity of creatures, 
During the second half of the nineteenth century the United 
States grew great and prosperous, and multiplied its popula- 
tion many times over, by acting as the mother of exiles, 
Now, it is true, her Government is restricting the introduc- 
tion of an alien population till she has digested her present 
mass of immigrants. Neighbouring Canada to-day has the 
vast spaces and a small population, but her Dominion is 
not directly menaced by an overflowing population around. 
Unless, however, Australia—and to a less extent New 
Zealand — voluntarily inctease their. population with 
European stocks, their spaces will exercise a dangerous 
attraction upon the expanding oriental nations that have a 
birth-rate as high as that of the British people in the Victorian 
age. It is constantly repeated in Australia that the empty 
spaces of the Continent were, are, and will be empty because 
they cannot support a population. That may be true, 
though science has not said its last word, about. the most 
atid districts ; but what is more pertinent is that the popu- 
lated and more fertile parts of the Continent and the smaller 
towns are thinly peopled, and it is on those parts that the 
land-hungry peoples of the East cast an envious eye. 
Canada in receiving European refugees would not be 
departing from the policy by which she grew and developed 
before the war. -For then, like the United States, she 
welcomed a latge proportion of immigrants from the Conti- 
nent of Europe. Australia will be initiating a new policy, 
but has good reason to do so. Unless she teceives immi- 
grants who are fleeing from persecution and have a strong 
aspiration to be absorbed in her life, who will be British by 
choice if not by birth, she is likely to receive elements from 
Southern Europe who have, in fact, constituted the greater 
part of the small immigration in recent years, are less willing 
to be assimilated, and will retain a divided loyalty. Moreover, 
she cannot hope to find, at the best, the growing market she 
needs for her primary products unless she can attract to her 
continent a larger industrial population and an element that 
can expand what her economists call the ‘ tertiary industries’ 
or the amenities of civilised life. It is just that need which 
the refugees from Europe will supply. While generally 
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emigtants are not the most talented or intellectual class of 
the country they leave, political and racial persecution in 
Europe is driving out many of the most vigorous and most 
talented persons from one country after another and offering 
them to other states. The would-be immigrants to the 
British Dominions are men, women and children who, if they 
were | British, would be welcomed, and would be granted 
assisted passages. To reject them, or to admit them in 
niggardly fashion, because they were born in Germany, 
Austria or Bohemia, is equally opposed to British tradition 
and Australia’s present interests. 

A tecent Getman study of the British Empire, Wie 
Stark ist England, by Graf Puckler, contains a ‘striking . 
chapter on the population troubles in the Empire. ‘The 
writer shows that, unless the present trend of the birth-rate 
is radically changed, the total population of Britain will begin 
to fall rapidly twenty-five years hence, and in eleven years 
will drop from 44,000,000 to 33,000,000. A similar decline 
is to be expected in the rate of reptoduction in all the white 
Dominions, whereas the population of India will rapidly 
tise. During the decade ending in 1931 it increased by 
34,000,000, which is an appreciably greater number than the 
total white population of all the self-governing Dominions 
to-day. The writer goes on to argue that in Australia and 
New Zealand the problem of population is not only an 
economic question for the future, but a political and strategic 
question of the present. 

The admission of the refugees from Europe might appear 
to be a small factor in the large problem, but at least it would 
enable the population to grow at the rate which was attained 
before the economic cataclysm of 1930. And that would 
mean a country stronger economically and strategically. 
The ill wind of political and racial persecution and the 
national frenzy in the states of Central Europe have blown a 
windfall towards Great Britain and the British Empire; and 
the deeper interests of the British Commonwealth should 
combine with the spirit of humanity to make us accept it. 


NorMAN BENTWICH. 
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IN A GERMAN CONCENTRATION CAMP 
II 


Tuar first night our prisoner-watdens told us something of 
the concentration camp. All prisoners wore insignia to 
show to which category of men they belonged. Thus red 
insignia designated political prisoners; yellow for Jews; 
pink insignia homosexuals ;. red and yellow political Jews ; 
purple insignia Bébelforscher, members of that  teligious 
pacifist sect ; green professional criminals. Apart from the 
regular camp there was a special section for men who had 
been reinterned after their sentence was over. These 
prisoners were not allowed to smoke, read, write letters ot 
buy anything in the camp canteen. 

Six thousand Jews from Berlin, Hamburg and Westphalia 
had been brought to the camp after November roth. Besides, 
there were eight hundred from the Sudetenland. These 
Sudeten Jews were particularly bitter as, according to the 
Munich Agreement, they had officially been given the right 
to vote for Czechoslovakia until March 1st, 1939. 

All ages were represented among these Jews: boys of 
thirteen to-men of eighty-four were amongst us. In-one 
German province an entite Jewish school had been arrested, 
and though the children of thirteen to fifteen were in separate 
barracks; theit heads were shorn and they were treated -as 
we were. Someof us had been wounded in the War; others 
were ill; yet others were healthy men. During: the first 
month 4 per cent. of our number died: When the colder 
weather began we lost 20 per cent. through death. 

Altogether there were about 14,000 prisoners in the 
Sachsenhausen Concentration Camp. Pastor Niemdller was 
kept in isolation.’ Two years before political prisoners had 
been given the chance of leaving the camp. If they pro- 
claimed themselves as adherents of National Socialism they 
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were dismissed. ‘They were also made to promise that they 
would spy on. their former comrades... Those who. had 
tefused to do this had. no hope.of ever leaving the camp. 
Visitors to the camp ate never allowed, and these men had 
not only lost touch with the outside world but with their 
families as well. ‘Those who had been there only a few years 
still received letters from their mothers or their wives. But 
great pressure was put on the wives to divorce these political 
ptisoners, and many of them finally succumbed. to. this 
ptessure. The Jews from the Sudetenland, who were 
matried to non-Jewish women, were forced to sign a 
document agreeing to a divorce. 

Qn the first Monday after our arrival at the camp. we 
were led to work. 1 was assigned to a group of prisoners 
who were building some small houses for the S.S. men 
outside the camp. Other prisoners were used. to erect a 
vast house which was to be handed over to the Commandant 
of all the concentration camps in the Reich, 

When we marched.to our work, S.S. men armed with 
rifles escorted us. We were ordeted to sing as we matched, 
and anyone who failed to do so was prodded with,a rifle. 
We soon realised that our fellow-prisoners only worked 
when they were being watched by the S.S. men. I should 
say that the prisoners accomplished about 3-4 per cent. of 
the labour performed by normal skilled workers, but as 
10,000 to 12,000 men worked day in day out, including 
Sundays, at the camp, a certain amount, is doge in the course 
of a month. 

For the first few days we |were taken back to the camp 
for a hot meal, but after that we had' only a short rest for 
lunch. As there was no paper in which to wrap our bread 
and little piece of cheese, we had to bring it with us.in our 
dirty pockets. We were given water from a rusty old jam 
pail. Hygiene was never taken into consideration. 

On out way to work we passed a cage, for the Commandant 
liked animals. He had a baboon and several other monkeys, 
a peacock and other pets. The prisoners had to, look after 
these animals. Probably the Commandant wanted to imitate 
Goering’s animal parks.on a small scale. We often envied 
these animals who were left alone. 

Some of the work assigned to the prisoners was a useless 
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torment. For instance, in a large courtyard there were 
about four hundred piles of sand. Four hundred prisonets 
were forced to shovel the sand on the pile before them on to 
the next pile. This was done merely to keep them busy. 
One can understand that this futile task unbalanced many 
of the prisoners’ minds. 

Occasionally, when we were on the drill ground in the 
morning, the Commandant appeared and told us Jews that 
he hoped we were learning how to behave as guests in 
Germany. 

As we had to work regardless of the cold or the weather 
generally, and as our clothing was quite inadequate, the 
paper bandages applied to our chilblains were not teally 
helpful. Anyone who was taken seriously ill in the camp 
was lost. We were allowed to report that we were ill, but 
then we had to wait in the cold for five or six hours in the 
open in front of the so-called infirmary hut. Then, if one 
was lucky, one was given one aspirin. If, however, the 
doctor in charge decided that the prisoner was not ill enough 
to have come, he was stood up, his face to the wall of the hut, 
and forced to stand there in the cold. The men whose hands 
and feet were frozen and who were therefore unable to go 
to work, had to march round and round the drill ground 
from dawn until night. Finally, there were 1,200 prisoners 
with frozen hands and feet, that is to say about 10 per cent. 
of the total number of prisoners in the camp. 

After we had been in the camp for ten days we wete given 
some of out post. I was one of the fortunate ones, for I 
had a card from my son, and I learned that he had not been 
arrested. On the following Sunday those of us who: had 
money for postage were allowed to write one letter. We had 
to say that we were well or the censor did not pass this letter. 

Many of the political prisoners have not given up hope 
of an ultimate victory. They try to encourage their desperate 
comrades. When they talk of suicide the political prisoners 
say 


* You can’t take yout own life. That’s just what these 
mutderers want, and you wouldn’t do them that favour ?” 

Or: ‘Look at us. We have been here for years, year 
after year, and here we shall remain until a machine-gun mows 
us down.’ 
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These political prisoners taught us the real concentration 
camp songs in the evening when the S.S. men had left our 
barrack. 

‘ Auch uns leuchtet einmal die Freiheit . ..? 

By the S.S. we were made to sing gay songs, even when 
we returned, frozen and exhausted, to the camp after work. 
I.zemember one evening when we marched back to the drill 
ground. We were ordered to sing a gay song about Hans 
and Grete, who love dancing. The men who had died 
during the day were always included in the roll call of the 
evening. We were still singing when two Jewish comrades, 
bending under the weight, carried a dead man onto the drill 
ground and laid him down in front of our columns. We 
were commanded to go on with the happy song with this 
dead man before us. 

Others were as courageous as the political prisoners. 
One day the Commandant ordered a member of the Bébe/- 
forscher sect to step forward. The Commandant asked the 
prisoner : 

‘Do you still believe in Jehovah?’ 

* Yes, sir.’ 

‘Where is your Jehovah?’ the Commandant continued. 

‘In Heaven.’ 

* Well, look up, do you see Him anywhere ?’ 

“Yes, I see him, Herr Kommandant.’ 

‘ Well, I don’t,’ the Commandant said with a sneer. 

‘ Would you take up arms to fight against one of Germany’s 
enemies ?’ the Commandant asked. 

* My religion forbids me to use force of any kind,’ the 
ptisoner answered. 

The S.S. men. with the Commandant then kicked and 
pushed the Bébelforscher back into our ranks, calling him a 
‘cowardly swine.’ 

These casual beatings, such as the one suffered by this 
Bibelforscher, were not, of course, considered real ‘ punish- 
ments’ in the camp. These were terrible, and as I have 
said, they were inflicted according to the mood of the S.S. 
men in charge. The least dreadful punishment was the order 
to stand still for hours at the entrance gate to the camp after 
the day’s work, This meant that the prisoners thus punished 
went without their one hot meal a day and were forced to 
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remain motionless in the bitter cold. Then there was the 
ghastly punishment of being strapped to a wooden block 
and receiving fifty strokes with a wired stick. In the camp 
there were tiny separate cells, open at the top, in which one 
man could find room if he remained standing. Sometimes 
ptisoners were kept in these cells for several days and nights 
pegs food. Many of them succumbed after the first few 
ys. 

The worst punishment was called ‘ Tie the man. toa stake.’ 
The prisoner was seated on a low stool. His hands were 
bound together behind his back. Then his hands were 
pulled up and tied firmly to a stake behind the stool. Then 
the stool was removed from under him. The poor: man 
was left in this horrible position for hours; the $.S. men 
often remained standing near him, jeering at him and shouting 
such remarks as: ‘ Well, call for your mother, she might 
help you.’ 2 

The S.S. men had a curious impulse to drive their victims 
to suicide. And there were many suicides. The «most 
popular method of ending one’s own life was to run into the 
wite fencing of the camp. This fence was charged with 
electricity and the shock was always fatal. I remember that 
I was told that one day in July, 1938, when the heat was 
unbearable, fifty-seven men ran into the fencing and killed 
themselves. 

Occasionally Commissions from various German organisa- 
tions sent representatives to inspect the camp. One day a 
general and his staff came as a military party, probably to 
investigate whether or not the camp could be used in case 
of war. The food was better than usual on that day, and 
this military commission was shown only two of the prisoners’ 
barracks which had been quickly emptied so that only sixty- 
five men were housed in each wing. (In our barrack there 
were always 180 instead of sixty-five in each wing.) 

Representatives of the newspaper Das Schwarze Korps 
also came'to the camp. They came to take photographs of us 
Jewish prisoners for their journal. When we had all been 
summoned to the drill ground we were ordered to. step 
forwatd accotding to professions. Lawyers, university 
professors, physicians, etc., were then carefully inspected by 
the staff of the Schwarze Korps. ‘Theit photographers then 
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chose the most Jewish-looking amongst us. When university 
gtaduates were commanded to come forward I was told to 
go away. Probably I did not look Jewish enough to please 
them. One of my comtades who had been photographed 
told me that the men chosen for this humiliation were placed 
in front of one of those distorting mirrors one sees in side- 
shows of country fairs. This reflection was then photo- 
gtaphed for use in the Schwarze Korps: 

Some of the Jews amongst us had not been believing Jews 
for generations. One day an’S.S. man had struck a Jew in 
the face because one of the buttons on his coat was not 
properly fastened. ‘The S.S. man asked the Jew what was 
his profession. ‘The Jew said : 

‘I am a Lutheran pastor, Herr Scharfibrer, 

During the first three weeks of our detention only a few 
of us were discharged, but later between 150 and 200 Jews 
were dismissed from the camp every day. In the evening, 
after roll call, the Jewish prisoners were told to remain on 
the drill ground. We usually stood there for almost two 
hours ‘while those to be discharged were called forward. 
We always tried to send messages to our families by the men 
fortunate enough to be leaving, but as they were not allowed 
to take any notes or addresses with them, it was difficult for 
them not'to be confused by so many names and messages. 

At last, one December evening, I, too, was told that 
I would be discharged from Sachsenhausen. I did not 
allow myself to think about this too much that night, as I 
had seen many men disappointed at the last minute the next 
day when the S.S. changed their mind. 

On the following morning about 200 Jewish and a 
few non-Jewish prisoners who were to be dismissed were 
commanded to stand in front of the secretarial barrack. A 
thirteen-yeat-old boy from the school I have mentioned was 
with us. After we had been inspected in’ the barrack we 
were sent to take a bath. We handed in all of our clothing 
and were given back the civilian clothes in which we had 
come to the camp. They had been disinfected and had 
shrunk to such an extent that we could hardly get into them. 

When we wete dressed we were ordered to come to the 
gate to the camp in groups of forty. Again we stood—this 
time for two hours. One of the commanding officers of the 
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camp then appeared and asked us whether we had suffered 
any ill-health from being in the camp. Naturally we had to 
say ‘no’ or we should not have been let out. He also asked 
us whether we would ever make any future claims against 
the camp. Again we said ‘no.’ Then this S.S. officer 
said : 

‘You are not being discharged because your behaviour 
has been particularly satisfactory in the camp. Or because 
you have worked well. We are letting you go chiefly because 
you ate to leave Germany as quickly as possible. You will 
never be allowed to return to Germany. This you must 
know. Anyone of you who ever tried to come back would 
be sent to a camp again at once. And you are strictly for- 
bidden to tell anyone your experiences in this camp, And 
don’t think you would be safe in telling tales abroad. The 
S.S. knows everything that is said abroad, and Germany is 
a world power now. Weare no longer afraid of any foreign 
police force. And so far we have got our own back on 
anyone who told tales abroad.’ 

Before we were allowed to pass the gate we were told to 
hold our hands over our heads. Then we were carefully 
searched by S.S. men. They were obviously afraid that we 
might have some notes with us. This gave the S.S. men their 
last chance to strike and kick us, and to threaten us with 
re-atrest. Then we signed a receipt that all of our property 
had been returned to us, and were finally permitted to leave. 
We were conducted out into the broad road that connects 
Sachsenhausen with the town of Oranienburg. 

I bought some cigarettes in the first shop I passed. . I also 
stopped at a baker’s to buy a few buns. The woman in the 
shop looked at me pityingly and knowingly when she saw 
my clothes and my closely shaven head. She refused to take 
any money for the buns and silently gave me a cup of coffee. 

In the train from Oranienburg to Berlin, too, the other 
people in the compartment looked at me with pity. I did 
not mind my clothes, I felt that not I, but the others, should 
feel ashamed. For though, as the kindness I met in the baker 
shop shows, there are many Germans who do not agree with 
the methods of the S.S., still the Germans as a whole are 
committing a terrible crime to have permitted the adoption 
of these methods in the first place. 
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My mother and my son were expecting me at my flat. 
They had been looking for me out of the window, but they 
had not recognised me. My limp passed within a fortnight, 
and my son and I worked feverishly to arrange for our 
emigration permits. I also went to see the families of my 
comrades in Sachsenhausen. I had managed to remember 
the addresses. The plight of their wives was. terrible. 
Many of them had been told by. officials that if they would 
pay §,000 of 10,000 marks their husbands would be dismissed. 
Naturally this was merely a form of theft, and many of the 
women were penniless as a result. The Jewish hospitals in 
Berlin were overcrowded. There were so many amputations 
of feet and hands that the surgeons were overworked. And - 
many of the former prisoners died soon after theit dismissal, — 
That is what Sachsenhausen Concentration Camp did to us 
Jews. 

Ex-PRISONER. 








THE NINETEENTH CENTURY : July 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH AND 
NATIONAL SOCIALISM 


In the history of the relations between Catholicism and the 
Third Reich, September 30th, 1930, will prove to have been 
a memorable date. It marks the first occasion on which the 
Catholic Church in Germany declared its official attitude 
towards National Socialism. For a long time past there had 
been latent conflict. No one had failed to realise the hostility 
of Hitlerism to Catholicism, based both upon doctrinal 
reasons (a fundamental incompatibility between the Christian 
Gospel and racial ideology) and upon political motives 
' (the alliance of the Catholic Centre with those other parties 
which had always opposed the Swastika). Yet, until that 
date, the Church had confined itself to an attitude of general 
disapproval and refrained from publicly and precisely defining 
the position. On September 30th, 1930, this was done. 
Questioned by the parish priest of a little village in Hesse 
about the proper attitude to be taken in practice by the clergy 
towards the Nazis, the Bishop of Mainz replied categorically 
that a Catholic ‘ cannot be a registered member of the National 
Socialist Party’ and that a ‘Catholic who adheres to the 
principles of the party cannot be admitted to the Sacraments.’ 

Nothing could be more definite. From the point of 
view both of abstract doctrine and of the practical exigencies 
of daily life, we now know where we stand. The verdict of 
the Bishop of Mainz, in effect, excludes every adherent of the 
Swastika from participation in the life of the Church. 

Less than six months later, in February, 1931, the Bavarian 
Episcopate, in a collective letter, solemnly condemned the 
racial doctrine and enumerated its five fundamental errors : 
the primacy of race over religion; the rejection of the Old 
Testament and of the Mosaic Decalogue ; the rejection of the 
primacy of the Pope ; the subordination of moral law, which 
is essentially universal, to the criterion of a ‘ moral sentiment ’ 
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belonging to the German race; and the dream of setting up 
a ‘ National German Church.’ 

These arguments, found in the Bavarian pastoral letter, 
became the basis of a great number of Episcopal documents 
which appeared in Germany before the advent of National 
Socialism to power. It is not possible, within the limits of 
this article, to go into the details of those manifestos, which, 
moreover—as has just been said—reproduce with little 
variation the reasoning of the Bavarian Episcopal Letter of 
1931. The Bavarian bishops laid emphasis on one point 
which, in the previous year, the Bishop of Mainz had also 
underlined as being of capital importance: the dream of 
setting up a National German Church, the ambition, which . 
racial doctrine had openly admitted from the first, to annex 
the territory reserved to the spirit. Not content with 
politics, National Socialism is, by the confession of its own 
theorists and leaders, a Weltanschauung, which is to say a 
conception of life comprising all the activities of man, 
including his religious activities. Not content with securing 
the ballot box, it aspires to domination over the spirit and 
the heart of man. The essentially universal character of a 
Church which knows no barriers of race is stigmatised, in 
the scathing phraseology of Dr. Rosenberg, as rassenloser 
Universalismus, and is rejected with scandalised indignation. 
The Bishop of Mainz, as early as 1930, put his finger on the 
tenderest spot when he noted as profoundly characteristic 
of National Socialism the nationalisation of the Divine and 
the annexation of God. ‘They want a German god, a 
German Christianity, a German Church.’ 

On this essential point there can.certainly be no complaint 
about any ambiguity of National Socialist thought or expres- 
sion. In an official commentary upon the party programme, 
Gottfried Feder, one of its leading exponents, writes : 


The German people will one day find that its knowledge of 
God and its life in God can be given a form adapted to the exigencies 
of Nordic blood. Without any doubt, we shall one day witness 
the realisation of a trinity of Blood and Faith and State. 


On January 30th, 1933, National Socialism comes into 
power. What will be its treatment of a Church which has so 
emphatically condemned the errors of doctrine upon which it 
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rests ? ‘To begin with, there must be caution and moderation ; 
recent conquests require first to be consolidated. With an 
obvious eye to the votes of the Catholic party in the Reichstag, 
there will be a spate of conciliatory declarations on religious 
questions. As eatly as February 1st, on the morrow of his 
accession to power, the Fiihrer may be heard proclaiming the 
resolve of the Government over which he presides to act 
as ‘staunch defenders of Christianity, which is the basis of 
all our morality.’ 

On confessional questions he will take an even more 
positive stand during the historic session of the Reichstag on 
March 231d, 1933 : 


The National Socialist Government regards the two Christian 
confessions as essential factors in the maintenance of the spirit of 
the German people. It will respect the agreements existing 
between these confessions and the Lander (an allusion to the con- 
cordats arranged, under the Weimar Government, between the 
Vatican on the one hand and Prussia, Bavaria and the State of 
Baden on the other). It declares its determination not to interfere 
with their rights. In schools and in the realm of education the 
Government is resolved to maintain the influence which belongs to 
the two Christian confessions. Its whole desire is to see a state of 
peace and concord established between Church and State. We 
regard the spiritual forces of Christianity as indispensable instru- 
ments for the moral recovery of the German people. We look 
forward to developing our friendly relations with the Holy See. 


Hitler achieved his object. By intimidating a Reichstag 
which could feel the wings of destiny hovering above it, and 
which knew that its days were numbered, the new master 
of Germany obtained full powers (Ermdachtigungsgesetz) with 
the help of the votes of the Catholic Centre. 

Conciliatory moves inspired by an obvious political 
opportunism should not mislead us with regard to the deeper 
feelings of National Socialism towards the Catholics. The 
Third Reich cannot forget that in the electoral arena the 
Catholics were regularly numbered among its adversaries, 
in the coalition of leftward parties. One of the fundamental 
dogmas of Hitlerism is that in the field of politics there is an 
indissoluble connection between Catholic and Socialist, 
between ‘ the black rat and the red rat ’°—to borrow an elegant 
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expression from the regular vocabulary of speakers for the 
régime. ‘The system,’ writes the Vd/kischer Beobachter, 
‘ must be pilloried, by which an alliance for the ruin and death 
of Germany was formed by a combination of the former 
patties: Catholicism, Social Democracy and Communism,’ 
Speaking at Essen in the spring of 1933, Hermann Géring 
pictured the colours of the Weimar flag (black, red and gold) 
as symbolising the doctrines hostile to Germany and repre- 
senting the ‘three internationals’ combined—the black 
international (Roman Catholicism), the red international 
(Socialism) and the yellow international (Jewish plutocracy). 
At about the same time, early in 1933, he described the 
attitude of Catholics under the Weimar Republic by saying. 
that ‘the black man kept a look-out while the Marxist 
burgled the German house.’ 

Despite any such clear-cut sentiments, a Concordat 
between Rome and the Third Reich began to take shape in 
the fullness of time. For several months its outline became 
more and more definite. Hitler’s anxiety was to emerge 
from political isolation and prove to the world that the 
Government over which he presided was not a gang of 
adventurers. ‘There could be no better way of cutting a 
good figure among the nations of Europe than by entering 
into a contractual relationship with the highest moral autho- 
tity in the world. The purpose of the Third Reich in 
exchanging signatures with the Vatican was, clearly enough, 
to establish its prestige. To this paramount end details were 
readily sacrificed ; the road was cleared of all obstacles, and 
a fixed determination to reach a swift decision was everywhere 
appatent. ‘The terms offered to Rome by the Nazi Govern- 
ment were the most favourable that, until that time, had 
appeared in the text of any Concordat between Germany 
and the Vatican. On July 8th the new Concordat was 
initialled by Cardinal Pacelli and Franz von Papen; on 
July 20th it was solemnly signed, and on September roth, 
1933, it was ratified. 

During this summer of 1933 hopefulness was in the air. 
The year has been called ‘ the sacred year of the Church and 
of Germany.’ Herr von Papen gave free expression to his 
blithe spirit and declared that he had ‘ promised His Holiness 
that there would be no disappointment coming to him from 
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the Reich and that the hostilities of the Liberal and Socialist 
period have been ended for ever.’ 

Scatcely had the Concordat seen the light of day when 
a shadow fell over its cradle. On January 24th, 1934, 
Alfred Rosenberg was appointed as Head of the Reich 
Department for Education and Culture. This appointment 
amounted to a declaration of war. At the most sensitive 
moral nerve-centre of the nation was to be stationed the author 
of the most passionate pamphlet of modern times against the 
Roman Church—the Mythus des XX Jahrhunderts. From 
that moment the veil was torn asunder and no more illusions 
were possible. A rupture was virtually accomplished and 
the whole responsibility fell upon one of the contracting 
patties. 

The consequences of this internal breach were soon to 
appear in concrete form, with the inflexible logic of events. 
The Concordat which had been supposed to promote friendly 
relations with the Holy See was to be subjected not to a 
frontal assault but to an oblique and progressive attack, 
intended to undermine it from within. By laborious sapping 
and continual erosion the substance of the agreement was 
to be emptied out, while its outward appearance continued 
to be respected. 

The two articles regarding the maintenance of Confes- 
sional Schools and of free communication between the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy and the faithful were perhaps the 
most essential articles of the pact, and the most solemnly 
guaranteed. These were now openly and impudently 
violated. 

Very quickly the Concordat became what every contract 
becomes when one of the parties regards itself as committed 
by its signature while the other is determined to turn the text 
inside out by every possible means, and to contravene the 
spirit of the agreement. The Third Reich has never missed 
an opportunity of showing, in every context and in all its 
relations, how little respect it has for what is dubbed ‘ the 
draughtsman’s attitude.’ ‘The very rigidity of written engage- 
ments is held to imply their disruption. Respected in theory, 
but cynically violated:in practice, the Concordat was cut to 
tibbons, and very soon left unprotected the Catholics whom 
it was supposed to cover. For those who had sought cover 
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beneath it, nothing was left but a tattered cloak ;' for their 
adversaries it became a screen. 

Let us try and examine tather more closely the phases of a 
struggle which, from the very first, was immanent, and which 
now became concentrated on a particularly sensitive and 
crucial point for the Church—the education of youth. | From 
the outset the declared ambition of National Socialism was 
to bring about a rigorous unification of youth, a fusion of all 
existing groups in the ranks of the Hitlerjugend. This fusion 
had already been realised in the Lutheran Church. Nearly a 
million pe As had had to submit to a summons which 
required them to leave, their evangelical associations and 
become merged in the Hitler youth movement. As applied _ 
to. the Catholics, such massive unification—the evident 
objective of National Socialism—encountered the practical 
difficulty that it would be in flagrant violation of the Con- 
cordat. Recourse must therefore be had to stratagem, and 
the tactics of attrition must suffice so long as a break-through 
by general offensive remains impossible. It remains to show 
how these methods were applied. 

The task of leading the youth of the Reich (Jugendfubrér) 
was entrusted, as is well known, to Baldur von Schirach, a 
faithful exponent of the doctrinal principles advocated by 
Alfred Rosenberg, the passionate opponent of the Church. 
That name of Baldur, borrowed from ancient Germanic 
mythology and pungently pagan in its associations, is itself 
suggestive of some reasons for anxiety. It sounds like a 
challenge and at the same time implies a programme. By 
adopting it, Herr von Schirach offers practical encouragement 
to a new usage which threatens to establish itself in Germany 
and to which he is the first to conform—the supplanting of 
Christian names by Germanic and pagan ‘ given’ names. 

Herr Baldur von Schirach cherishes two ideas in particular : 
the idea of an intimate fusion, to the point almost of identity, 
between Germanism and religion ; and, as a practical corollary, 
the urgency of finally unifying the whole’ youth of Germany 
in a single national faith which supersedes their confessional 
dispersion. As early as 1934, in a speech at) Frankfurt, he 
gave. expression to this. double idea in a short formula which 
has something of the solemnity of a creed: ‘ We. unite God 
with Germany in one and the same divine concept.. We 
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shall abolish the barriers between one confession and 
another.’ 

Faith in God is not proscribed, provided that it connotes 
the adoption of a German god. What is divine may still 
sutvive, on the express condition that it conforms, in a 
natural (arigemdss) and close relationship, with blood and race. 
This ambition to unify the whole of German youth within 
the strict confines of an exclusively German religion, to the 
exclusion of all confessional groupings, is to be found again 
in a speech made at the end of 1933 by the same speaker ata 
congress held in Brunswick. 


We claim, and proclaim, that there has ceased to be any reason 
for the existence of other youth organisations in Germany besides 
ourselves. Any such organisations must disappear and leave the 
field free for the Hitler youth. It would be intolerable, from our 
point of view, if youth associations, grouped under the protection 
of this or that particular ecclesiastical interest, were to continue to 
sutvive in their own backwaters. 


Such professions of faith have a meaning which is unmis- 
takably and ominously clear. In contrast with the unifying 
principle of nationalism, the confessions represent a principle 
of division and dissociation. ‘They introduce conflict (Gegen- 
satze) into the life of the country ;_ they are barriers (Schranken) 
which must disappear. Confessional groupings, formed in 
the ‘ backwaters ’ (abseits) of the nation, isolate their members 
from the main blood-stream of the country. Only the 
national faith, a flaming ctucible in which all vital energies 
are melted and amalgamated, and all divergences volatilised, 
can bring to life the indivisible soul of Germany. 

The principle of complete unification to be applied to 
youth associations is also intended to govern the Press, 
There, too, the confessional point of view is regarded as an 
obstacle, as introducing an element of dissidence and dis- 
turbance (Stirung). These are the very words used in a 
commendably frank speech by a racial leader in the district 
of Diisseldorf. Let us quote a passage taken from his public 
appeal to the population : 

Anyone who says to you: ‘ Catholics, read the Catholic news- 
papers,’ or ‘ Protestants, read the Protestant papers’ ; anyone who 
thus introduces into the German nation the germs of opposition 
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and conflict, is a perverter of the people (Volksverderber), a traitor 
guilty of sabotage against that national unity which has béen so 
laboriously won. I declare merciless war against any such attempt 
to revive the divisions of the past. There is no such thing as a 
Catholic Press or a Protestant Press; there is only a German 
Press. 


There is no mistaking the menace which these conceptions 
imply to the religious life of Catholic youth in Germany. 
The Hitlerjugend remain, of course, free to hold ‘ private 
confessional opinions ’ when not actually on parade; but it 
is quite evident that a faith thus relegated to the shadows of 
private life and treated like a cumbersome cloak to be left in 
the vestry before entering the Holy of Holies, the sacred - 
precincts of the nation, must almost certainly wither in an age 
which has some difficulty in separating religion from its 
outward manifestations, and must be expected in the end to 
die for want of nourishment. Moreover, the peril appears 
particularly grave among a people whose racial aptitude for 
exploring the mysteries of religious emotion is less than that 
of others; who have been ttained by long tradition to 
associate conviction spontaneously with organisation; and 
whose religious spirit only reaches its full development when 
it can rely upon the support of collective expression. 

Month by month the breaches made in the Concordat 
become more obvious, and the position of the Church, 
persecuted and humiliated in an implacable war of attrition, 
stands out more clearly. One after another the most vital 
positions of the Church fall to the enemy : the youth associa- 
tions, the schools, the Press. Harassed and dogged in every 
quarter, the Church is not only reduced to the defensive 
along the whole line, but to a defensive that has to be con- 
ducted without weapons. All forms of retaliation are 
systematically forestalled by a pitiless adversary who, mean- 
while, advances methodically and surely to the heart of a 
people, and especially of young people, poisoned through 
the numberless channels of a propaganda which is the most 
efficient in the world and which never tires of unfurling the 
banners of Antichrist. 

At last the decisive hour strikes: the hour of condem- 
nation. Rome has waited a long time; too long, in the 
opinion of some German Catholics whose patience has been 
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overcome by indignation. The Encyclical Mit brennender 
Sorge . . ., dated March 14th, 1937, is read on Sunday, 
March 21st, from the pulpits of the Reich to silent congrega- 
tions of the faithful. The words of the shepherd both 
confirm and release the emotions of his flock. They are a 
force and a light, a beacon on the dark road full of pitfalls 
and perils. ‘They show what, from the first, has been designed 
against the Church; a war of annihilation (Vermichtungs- 
kampf). ‘They show the method: a sapping from within 
(Aushéblung). ‘They illumine the Calvary of the Church 
(Leidensweg). 

The hard light that exposes the enemy and penetrates his 
mask sets out, in relief, at the same time, the course of duty, 
of Catholic duty, which may require a solemn sacrifice. 
There are times when the Christian conscience is faced with 
the alternatives of apostasy or martyrdom. 

We have ‘reached a decisive stage in the history of the 
relations between the Third Reich and the Catholic Church. 
The Encyclical Mit brennender Sorge . . . strikingly displays 
the breadth and depth of the abyss which separates Rome 
from National Socialism. Other subsequent documents, like 
the Syllabus on Racialism, dated April 13th, 1938, may 
illustrate the irreconcilability of racial doctrine with the 
doctrine of the Church, of the Gospel of blood with the 
Gospel of Christ. But it may be said that the appearance 
of the Encyclical of March, 1937, defined the issues once and 
for all. Nothing but a complete reversal of the basic posi- 
tions taken up by National Socialism, an express renunciation 
of racial ideology, could bring reconciliation within the 
bounds of possibility ; and the whole course of events as 
here set out makes this appear unlikely. The manner in 
which the German Press lately commented on the death of 
Pius XI and the election of his successor does not encourage 
any expectation that tension will be relaxed, even though 
some regard was paid to the advisability of caution. The 
importance which National Socialism attaches to the Gospel 
of blood and race is well enough known; and in the field 
of doctrine the Church of Saint Peter. will remain inflexible. 


RoBErRT D’HARCOURT. 





COMMENTARY 


Mr. JAMEs Jorce’s new work, Finnegans Wake, has had a bad 
reception in the English Press, judging by the reviews I have 
seen. It has been attacked as meaningless, drivelling, the 
work of a madman, ‘a colossal leg-pull,’ and so on; even 
his most sympathetic critic has described Mr. Joyce as ‘a 
writer without a theme.’ This is the more curious since, 
during the past sixteen years, most of the work has already 
appeared in serial.form, and has been accompanied by a great 
deal of comment and explanation. In the circumstances, 
pethaps no apology is needed for drawing attention to what 
is already known about this extraordinary book. 

Finnegans Wake is based largely on the philosophy of the 
seventeenth-century Neapolitan, Vico, who elaborated the 
theory that history repeats itself, that the history of one nation 
is the history of all nations, that organised society sprang from 
primitive man’s fear of the supernatural, literally from the 
terrot produced by a thunderclap, and that from this terror 
proceeded the social institutions of church, marriage and 
burial. Vico was among the first to recognise mythology as 
a true and important kind of history. He had in mind the 
project of writing ‘a timeless, ideal history ’ which would be 
all histories rolled into one, and of creating a universal lan- 
guage which would express the ‘ common nature of nations” 
and of human ideas. 

In a sense Finnegans Wake is a realisation of this project. 
Based on the history of Dublin, as Vico’s work was based on 
the history of Rome, it is an attempt to display simultaneously 
past and present, gods, heroes and men, all the ages and 
attributes of mankind in a vast, composite mythology. 
Finnegan was the hero of a ballad, who died and came to life 
again at his own wake. That he should represent the progress 
of history, through life, death and renewal, is an indication 

1 Finnegans Wake, by James Joyce (Faber & Faber, 25/-). 
Vor. CXXVI—No. 749 73 pD* 
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of Mr. Joyce’s approach to his theme. Fénmegans Wake is an 
uproarious book, like the celebration which gives it a title. 

This is far too simple an account of it, but may serve to 
correct the impression that Mr. Joyce is a writer without a 
theme. His prose technique derives naturally enough from 
what he is attempting. It is an extremely involved and novel 
technique ; but I think that what is traditional in it has caused 
as much perplexity as what is new. Joyce uses language to 
impersonate, to perform, to involve the reader almost 
physically in what is being said. It is essentially a poetic use 
of language ; it is the kind of speech which Vico assigns to 
his ‘ heroic’ age, when all men were poets ; but we need go 
no farther back than Rabelais to find words used in this 
compulsive, mimetic way. When Rabelais wishes to convey 
the exertions of Diogenes with his tub, he gives us a list of 
a hundred verbs to read, and when we have worked our way 
through the list we are in a position to appreciate Diogenes’ 
performance, for we have had our share in it. This is the 
simplest kind of device, but if a modern writer were to make 
use of it I think he would find himself accused of revolu- 
tionary procedures. 

As Mr. Eliot has put it: ‘language in a healthy state 
ptesents the object, is so close to the object that the two are 
identified,’ and he has described Mr. Joyce’s language as 
‘that which is struggling to digest and express new objects, 
new groups of objects, new feelings, new aspects.’ We are 
not nowadays accustomed to language in a healthy state; 
we prefer objects at a distance—whether in politics or litera- 
ture—and this fact has, I think, tended to magnify the very 
real difficulties of Mr. Joyce’s prose. 

Already, in Ulysses, Mr. Joyce had carried manipulation 
of language to remarkable lengths. The structure of U/ysses 
is largely to be explained as verbal impersonation. When 
Sirens are the theme, words and sentences assume musical 
forms. When the theme is giants, casual phrases are 
elaborated and distended by circumlocution till they become 
gigantic. When the protagonists of U/ysses are worn out, 
the language becomes worn out too, and their actions are 
described in the exhausted clichés of journalism. The method 
pervades the book in its smallest details: when somebody 
yawns, we are not merely told so, but are given the yawn 
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cession passes through Dublin and we see the ‘ outriders 
leaping, leaping in their, in their saddles,’ the prose takes a 
leap too, just to show exactly what happened. 

In purpose and technique Finnegans Wake is a natural 
sequel to Ulysses. In the earlier book Mr. Joyce’s task was 
to imply the Homeric age in the events of an Edwardian day. 
The words which describe what Mr. Bloom is doing suggest 
at the same time the Homeric parallel, in a sort of pantomime. 
The effect is elaborately ambiguous, but it is nothing to the 
ambiguity of Finnegans Wake. Here the task is not to imply 
one age in terms of another, but to imply all ages, all cities, 
all peoples simultaneously in a narrative of Dublin. In . 
order that his words shall carry as many implications and 
ambiguities as possible, shall have the widest possible range, 
Mr. Joyce has evolved a complicated technique of punning, 
and has produced a language unlike anything ever written 
before. His technique is not entirely without precedent, 
however, for there is a very good account of its principles 
in the prose miscellanies of Swift and Sheridan. ‘The Art 
of Punning,’ as set out by Sheridan, includes a rule which 
describes very well the device on which Finnegans Wake is 
constructed : 


The Rule of Transition ; which will serve to introduce anything 
that has the most remote relation to the subject you are upon; 
e.g. If a man puns upon a stable, you may pun upon a corn-field, a 
meadow, 2 horse-park, a smith’s ot saddler’s shop; e.g. One says, 
“his horses are gone to rack.’ Then you answer, ‘I would turn oat 
the rascal that looks after them. Hay, sir! don’t you think I am 
right ?” 


Here is the whole method of Finnegans Wake: a device 
‘which will serve to introduce anything that has the most 
remote relation to the subject you are upon,’ and the whole 
purpose of the book is to establish relations of this kind. 


* * * * * 


The first sentence implies the general theme, not only by 
what it says, but by the fact that it is a completion of the last 
sentence in the book : 


riverrun, past Eve and Adam’s, from swerve of shore to bend 
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of bay, brings us by a commodius vicus of recirculation back to 
Howth Castle and Environs. 


A few lines further down we have the Viconian thunderclap : 


bababadalgharaghtakamminarronnkonnbronntonnerronntuonn- 
thunntrovarrhounawnskawntoohoohoordenenthurnuk |! 


This word has caused reviewers some dismay, and has 
convinced one or two that Mr. Joyce is out of his mind, but 
it is a natural enough extension of a common device. When 
a pistol goes off in a detective novel, we allow the author to 
write ‘ Bang!’ though a pistol-shot does not really sound 
like that. Mr. Joyce is availing himself of this liberty, with 
a more complicated noise to imitate. By the ‘Rule of 
Transition’ the thunderclap is associated with the fall of the 
angels, the fall of man, the fall of a wall and the fall of Humpty 
Dumpty ; it is a theme which constantly recurs. Finnegan, 
who now appeats, is a composite figure with implications of 
Balbus, and apparently met his end while wall-building. 
His wake is described a few pages later, and is conducted, 
we are told, with ‘ the shoutmost shoviality.’? A parody of a 
line from Phil the Fluter’s Ball occurs here. ‘ With a toot 
on the flute and a twiddle on the fiddle, O!’ appears in an 
alcoholic context as ‘ Tee the tootal of the fluid hang the 
twoddle of the fuddled, O! ’ and this line recurs throughout 
the book in different guises. In an appropriate setting it 
reappears as: ‘To the tumble of the toss tot the trouble of 
the swaddled, O!’ and it is typical of the many recurring 
phrases or motifs which serve to relate one context to another. 

Presently we meet the ‘hero’ of the book, Humphrey 
Chimpden Earwicker, the Viking founder of Dublin, whose 
symbols are mountain and city. He is described as ‘a big 
cleanminded giant,’ ‘a veritable Napoleon the Nth,’ and 
when he takes charge of the prose it assumes the dignity of a 
state procession. It is a precarious dignity, for Earwicker 
has a stutter, and is embarrassed by his efforts to explain away 
some offence which he is alleged to have committed in 
Pheenix Park, and which is a source of much rumour and 
gossip. ‘Towards the end of.the book he has a section to 
himself, in which he boasts of his achievements as a husband 
and founder of cities ; but he is seldom absent from the text 
in some form or other, for Earwicker is all men; he shares 
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with Adam a misdemeanour in a garden (in ‘ Fiendish Park ’ 
as Mr. Joyce puts it, to leave us in no doubt), and by Earwicker 
we are also to understand Wellington, Duke. Humphrey, 
Noah, Napoleon, Finnegan, Swift—anyone you cate to 
mention, including Dunlop, the inventor of the pneumatic 
tyre. His name has hundreds of variations, through which 
the initials H.C.E. persist ; he appears variously as Haroun 
Childeric Eggeberth, Howth Castle and Environs, even as 
Hosty’s and Co., Exports, but his most popular nickname is 
natural enough: Here Comes Everybody. 

The ‘ heroine’ of the book is his wife, Anna Livia Plura- 
belle, whose symbol is the river. She is at once Dublin’s 
tiver Liffey and all rivers and all women. Her name and — 
initials pervade the text like Earwicker’s, and she brings with 
her a flowing, streamlike prose rhythm. Anna, too, has a 
section to herself, and it is one of the clearest and loveliest in 
the book. 

There are also Shaun the postman and Shem the penman, 
children of Earwicker and Anna. Shem is amusingly identi- 
fied with Mr. Joyce himself in a long, illuminating passage 
in which he gives an account of his book and its method. 
He appreciates the reader’s difficulty in locating the word 
‘as cunningly hidden in its maze of confused drapery as a 
fieldmouse in a nest of coloured ribbons,’ but reminds him 
that ‘ patience is the great thing, and above all things else we 
must avoid anything like being or becoming out of patience.’ 
Among the legendary ramifications of Shem the penman, 
traces of autobiography appear: ‘He even ran away with 
hunself and became a farsoonerite, saying he would far sooner 
muddle through the hash of lentils in Europe than meddle 
with Irrland’s split little pea.’ ‘Irrland’ is a typical and 
unflattering construction, in which the alteration of a letter 
implies the German for ‘crazy.’ Among other salient 
personages is Jaun (don Juan), whose lengthy sermon to an 
audience of girls, in the middle of the book, is a triumph of 
innuendo and tough moralising. 

Earwicker and Anna, Shaun, Shem and Jaun stand out 
as entities of a sort, since the narrative method, as Mr. Joyce 
puts it, causes ‘some features palpably nearer your pecker 
to be swollen up most grossly while the farther back we 
manage to wiggle the more we need the loan of a lens’ ; 
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but they are liable at any point to be dispersed into the 
surrounding text, and to coalesce again in the guise of 
Napoleon or Finnegan, Tristan or Iseult, any man or any 
woman. 

The method of Finnegans Wake precludes sharp edges and 
outlines, anything which tends to isolate one object from 
another. Mr: Joyce describes it in his own way : 


Well, almost any photoist worth his chemicots will tip anyone 
asking him the teaser that if a negative of a horse happens to melt 
enough while drying, well, what you do get is, well, a positively 
grotesquely distorted macromass of all sorts of horsehappy values 
and masses of meltwhile horse. 


‘Horsehappy values’ rather than horse are what we must 
expect in Finnegans Wake; and in this respect the book 
resembles a musical composition : its ‘ characters ’ are themes 
rather than persons, and are managed like the themes in a 
symphony, with the same recurrences and ramifications. 
If ever Patet’s well-worn pronouncement about the aspiration 
of art towards the condition of music had an application it is 
in Finnegans Wake, and the best approach to the book is 
probably the condition of mind in which one listens to music, 
as Mr. Robert McAlmon suggested in an essay published 
some yeats ago: ‘ Joyce,’ he wrote, ‘ wishes to believe that 
anybody reading his work gets a sensation of understanding, 
which is the understanding which music is allowed without 
too much explanation.’ 


* * * * * 


The obscurities of Finnegans Wake ate partly due to its 
enormous range. No single reader could possibly recognise 
all the implications which have been worked into it. To 
grasp even the greater part of them his knowledge would 
have to include mythology in general, Irish history, papal 
history, the religious significance of numbers and colours, 
Dublin street-names, the Book of the Dead, the philosophies 
of Bruno and Vico, the careers of Swift, Duke Humphrey, 
Finn MacCoole and Mr. Joyce, the names of most of the 
rivets and cities of the world, some fifty languages, and a 
gteat deal more. 

That much of Finnegans Wake survives these difficulties 
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is a tribute to Mr. Joyce’s incomparable mastery of speech, 
of the evocative powers of words. In the first section there 
is a dialogue between two primitive men, Mutt and Jute, 
whose names relate them, characteristically, to the simple 
humours of the comic strip. Jute greets Mutt: 


Jute.—Yutah ! 

Mutt.—Mukk’s pleasurad. 

Jute.—Are you jeff ? 

Mutt.—Somehards. 

Jute.—But you are not jeffmute ? 

Mutt.—Noho. Only an utterer. 

Jute.—Whoa? Whoat is the mutter with you ? 

Mutt.—I became a stun a stummer. 

Jute.—What a hauhauhauhaudibble thing, to be cause! How,’ 
Mutt ? 

Mutt.—Aput the buttle, surd. 

Jute.—Whose poddle? Wherein ? 

Mutt.—The Inns of Dungtarf where Used awe to be he. 

Jute.—You that side your voise are almost inedible to me. 
Become a bitskin more wiseable, as if I were you. 


The dialogue proceeds through a series of explanations and 


misunderstandings to the final question and answer : 


Mutt.—Ore you astoneaged, jute you ? 
Jute.—Oye am thonthorstrok, thing mud. 


* Astoneaged’ for ‘astonished’ combines vocal difficulty 
with a suggestion of the period; ‘thonthorstrok’ has the 
same laborious effect while suggesting the thunderclap and 
the birth of the gods. There are implications in this dialogue 
which are beyond me, but though bits of foreign words and 
parodies of modern advertisements are worked into it, its 
whole texture never fails to suggest the primitive awkwardness 
of a social encounter in the Stone Age, the struggling, thick 
speech of two simple-minded giants to whom speech is a 
difficulty. The elements of the situation are physically 
present in the language, apart from its remoter implications. 
The book is to be judged by the success with which this 
communication of essential qualities is maintained, and it 
must be said that in many places the communication breaks 
down. There is necessarily a point reached in writing of 
this kind where words have been loaded with all the implica- 
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tions they can carry if they are to keep their communicative 
vigour, and not degenerate into mete puzzles ; and I think 
that Mr. Joyce, with his passion for ramification, has often 
allowed himself to be tempted beyond this point. Here and 
thete, too, his cleverness is alarming. Consider this passage : 


All the vitalmines is beginning to sozzle in chewn and the 
hormonies to clingleclangle, fudgem, kates and eaps and naboc 
and erics and oinnos on kingclud and xoxxoxo and xooxox 
xxoxoxxoxxx till I’m fustfed like fungstif .. . 


This seems to me a fair example of Mr. Joyce’s verbal mimicry. 
Eating is the subject, and the effect is of somebody talking 
with his mouth full; the language is involved in a general 
munching ; but when one has it explained that the letters of 
“steak ’ have been rearranged as ‘ kates,’ peas and bacon as 
*‘eaps’ and ‘ naboc,’ duckling as ‘ kingclud,’ and so on, to 
suggest the transformation of food as it is munched, and that 
the o’s and x’s represent not only the final anonymous con- 
dition, the lost identity of masticated food, but stand for 
‘ cabbage’ and ‘ boiled protestants,’ i.¢., potatoes, because 
the x’s and o’s correspond to the consonants and vowels in 
those words—when one realises that Mr. Joyce has been at 
pains to work all this into his text, one feels a little uneasy. 
It is a moderately good joke here, but it is very nearly a 
private joke, and it is proof of an ingenuity not far removed 
from pedantry. The suspicion that many of the obscurities 
of Finnegans Wake may be due to ingenuity of this sort is 
disturbing. 

Such criticisms must qualify one’s appreciation of the 
book, but I think the emphasis should not lie there, but rather 
on its extraordinary achievements. Mr. Joyce is entitled to 
the benefit of a good many doubts till we have had time to 
become familiar with his completed work. Meanwhile, though 
there is much in it that is difficult, there is also a great deal 
that can be enjoyed. One has not to consult a reference 
book to appreciate the simpler humours of its constructions, 
such as its own account of itself in terms of food: ‘ once 
current puns, quashed quotatoes, messes of mottage,’ or its 
reference to psychoanalysis in the phrase ‘jung and easily 
freudened.’ Jaun’s sermon is no mote difficult than anything 
in Rabelais, and invites the comparison on any level. The 
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fairy-tale imagery and streaming melodies of the Anna 
Livia section are accessible to anyone who can enjoy Hans 


_Andersen and has an ear for music. Consider Anna in this 


passage, as she prepares to visit ‘her furzeborn sons and 
dribblederry daughters ’ : 


And after that she wove a garland for her hair. She pleated it* 
She plaited it. Of meadowgrass and riverflags, the bulrush and 
waterweed, and of fallen griefs of weeping willow. Then she made 
her bracelets and her anklets and her armlets and a jetty amulet 
for necklace of clicking cobbles and pattering pebbles and rumble- 
down rubble, richmond and rehr, of Irish rhunerhinerstones and 
shellmarble bangles. That done, a’dawk of smut to her airy ey, 
Annushka Lutetiavitch Pufflovah, and the lellipos cream to her 
lippeleens and the pick of the paintbox for her pommettes. . . . 
She wore a ploughboy’s nailstudded clogs, a pair of ploughfields 
in themselves: a sugarloaf hat with a gaudyquiviry peak and a 
band of gorse for an arnoment and a hundred streamers dancing off 
it and a guildered pin to pierce it: owlglassy bicycles boggled her 
eyes : and a fishnetzeveil for the sun not to spoil the wrinklings of 
her hydeaspects : her nude cuba stockings were salmospotspeckled : 
she sported a galligo shimmy of hazevaipar tinto that never was fast 
till it ran in the washing: stout stays, the rivals, lined her length : 
her bloodorange bockknickers, a two in one garment, showed 
natural nigger boggers, fancyfastened, free to undo: her black- 
stripe tan joseph was sequansewn and teddybearlined with wavy 
rushgreen epaulettes and a leadown here and there of royal swans- 
ruff: a brace of gaspers stuck in her hayrope garters . . . 








* * * * * 





It is too soon to attempt a comprehensive judgment of 
Finnegans Wake ; but it is clear that Mr. Joyce has created 
in it a medium which, in Mr. Eliot’s words, is able ‘ to digest 
and express new objects, new groups of objects, new feelings, 
new aspects.” He has succeeded in restoring to language 
much of the vitality it has lost in this age of potboilers and 
newspapers ; he has brought within its range states of feeling 
which have hitherto been inaccessible. Some years ago M. 
Auguste Bailly wrote a critique of Ulysses, in which he criti- 
cised the device of the ‘ inner monologue.’ He said : 


The necessity of recording the flow of consciousness by means 
of words and phrases compels the writer to depict it as a continuous 
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horizontal line, like a line of melody. But . . . it is wrong to 
suppose that we follow only one train of thought at a time ;. there 
are several trains of thought, one above another. . . . We attend 
or own to one’ series of reflexions or images ; but we are all the 
time aware of other series which are unrolling themselves on 
obscurer planes of consciousness. Sometimes there are inter- 
ferences, irruptions, unforeseen contacts between these series. A 
‘stream of thought from a lower level suddenly usurps the bed of 
the stream which flowed on the highest plane of consciousness. ; « . 
At every instant we are aware of such simultaneity and multiplicity 
of thought-streams, 


Finnegans Wake might have been written in answer to that 
criticism ; simultaneity and multiplicity are just what it 
achieves, and M. Bailly’s account of thought-processes reads 
like a description of its methods. 

One can allow many of the criticisms that have been made 
of this book : that it is pedantic, showy, unnecessarily obscure, 
and so on; and one can still say that it has extended the 
tradition of literature. In England it has been received with 
mingled rage and sorrow; but it would have had a sym- 
pathetic reception in the eighteenth century, if one may judge 
from the verses addressed to Sheridan by Dr. Delaney in 
The Art of Punning. ‘They might very well be addressed to 
Mr. Joyce: 

Hail to the sage, who, from his native store, 
Produced a science never known before, 

Science of words, once jargon of the schools, 

The plague of wise men, and the boast of fools . . . 
Till now not half the worth of sounds we knew, 
Their virtual value was reserved for you. 

To trace their various mazes, and set forth 

Their hidden force, and multiply their worth ; 

For if t’express one sense our words we choose, 

A double meaning is of double use. 


ALEx GLENDINNING. 
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PASTEUR’S HERITAGE 


PopuLaR science is generally the science of yesterday. 
Microbe-hunters of this and of past generations have recently 
become the heroes of to-day. Well-deserved honours nevet 
come too late, but it is certain that the most important 
developments in medical science ate now no longer in the 
realm of classical bacteriology. It is even often maintained 
that this science has not fulfilled its promises. Some of its 
most important presuppositions appear, in fact, to be 
unfounded. It is certain, at any rate, that infection, /.¢., the 
entry of the agent into the body, is only occasionally the cause 
of disease. The development of most infectious diseases 
and epidemics is a very complicated process, It is impossible 
to deny, however, that we do live longer than previous 
generations. Not the least cause of this is the combating of 
infectious diseases which would have been impossible without 
bacteriology. 

The fiftieth anniversary of the Pasteur Institute in Paris 
offers an admirable occasion for considering bacteriological 
_ contributions to medicine. Its foundation was an historical \ 
event. Hitherto scientific progress had been the affair of 
universities and academies. Universities, above all, provided 
teaching, whereas academies made it possible to communicate 
results. France provided the world with a new type of 
scientific institution in the Pasteur Institute, which was 
created by public subscription and enabled scientists to devote 

themselves to research without other obligations. 

The Pasteur Institute was opened when the world was 
still under the impression of the first systematic victories over 
infectious diseases. Edward Jenner had already shown, 
ninety years before, how smallpox can be avoided, but he 
founded no school of thought. Lady Montague had had her 
son inoculated against smallpox as early as 1721. The 
origins of smallpox inoculation are remote and obscure ; they 
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were probably due to a chance discovery like knowledge of 
the properties of herbs. Pasteur created an entirely different 
situation. He had definite ideas about artificial immunisation, 
and his vaccination methods had already been tried out in 
connection with different diseases when, on July 6th, 1885, 
he inoculated for rabies Josef Meister, an Alsatian boy of 
nine, who shares with Jenner’s James Phipps, the claim to be 
the most famous patient in the history of medicine. Pasteur’s 
vaccine was not a present from nature, but an achievement 
wrung from her by years of work. It required the chemical 
artistry of the great Frenchman who succeeded in turning 
the bodies of animals into the vessels of his experiments. 
With the inoculation against rabies victory was gained over 
the second infectious disease and one of the most horrible. 
In the previous year 141 people had died in Vienna alone 
from the bites of mad dogs. On July 14th, 1885, while 
Pasteur was treating his first patients, five passers-by on the 
Paris—Pantin road were bitten by a mad dog, and all of them 
died. Fifty-two thousand and thirty patients were inoculated 
in the Paris Pasteur Institute alone by January 1st, 1937, and 
no case of death has been reported amongst those treated 
from Paris for many yeats. Lieut.-Colonel A. G. McKendrick 
7 (formerly director of the Kasauli Pasteur Institute in India), 
in his report for the League of Nations on anti-rabic vaccina- 
tions, records a total of 758,182 cases treated by Pasteur 
Institutes throughout the world. Of the 123,040 last cases 
reported, only 332, i.¢., 0°27 per cent., were still fatal, but these 
certainly include patients who were brought for treatment 
too late. Before Pasteur’s treatment was known 20 per cent. 
of those bitten by mad dogs and 80 per cent. of those bitten 
by mad wolves developed hydrophobia, and roo per cent. 
—_ of those who had the disease died. 

Bacterial research had already achieved triumphs before 
the first inoculation for rabies. Pasteur’s work had led Lister 
to introduce antisepsis into surgery in the ’sixties. The 
demonstration of the different forms of the anthrax bacillus 
by Robert Koch in 1876 opened the long proud series of 
bacteriological discoveries. Fifty years ago the anthrax 
bacillus, the leprosy bacillus, the spirochzte of relapsing fever, 
gonococcus, malarial plasmodium, staphylococcus, strepto- 
coccus, the bacilli of tuberculosis, cholera and tetanus, the 
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bacterium coli, the pneumococcus and meningococcus were 
all already identified. The great Breslau botanist, Ferdinand 
Cohn, had already established the classification of micro- 
organisms into genera and species which is still employed. 
That was the golden age of microbe-hunters, and a new 
chapter of medicine opened with the recognition that micro- 
organisms were the causes of disease. ‘The study of infection 
was given an exact basis. The mystery of epidemics seeme 
to be solved. Bacteriology brought revolution in medical 
practice ; it reformed the hygiene of everyday life and public 
health services. Microbiology created a new diagnosis 
therapy and prophylaxis. Without bacteriology there would 
be no science of immunity to disease, neither serum-therapy 
nor chemo-therapy. ; 
Bacteriology finally made medicine into a natural science. 
It is easy to do an injustice to the spirit of natural science and 
of bacteriology by excessive concentration on the technical 
side. There were three requirements for the recognition of 
the réle of microbes—ideas, technical possibilities and men 
who disposed of them. ‘The technical possibilities were first 


available. The great Dutch microscopist, Antony van 
Leeuwenhoek, included in his letter of September 14th, 1683, 
to the Royal Society pictures of micro-organisms, including 
a spitochete. The idea of microparasites was an old one. 
Swift had written : 


So, nat’ralists observe, a flea 

Hath smaller fleas that on him prey, 
And these have smaller fleas to bite ’em 
And so proceed ad infinitum. 

That small parasites cause diseases was first observed in 
the nineteenth century. The first step was the explanation of 
an affection of food, which consisted in the sudden appearance 
of ‘ bloodstains ” on the food. This had been considered the 
work of the devil; when such bloodstains appeared on the 
consecrated bread there were anti-Jewish pogroms. In 
1819 the polenta of a peasant at the village of Legnano, near 
Padua, was affected in this way and it soon spread through the 
entire village; V. Sette discovered that the cause of the 
discolouration was due to a micto-organism, which has since 
been named Bacillus prodigiosus. The pigment which it 
produces, prodigiosin, has now been chemically explained. 
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It was another Italian, A. Bassi, who discovered, in 1835, that 
the silkworm disease, muscardine, was due to a fungus. For 
the study of parasitic diseases of human beings it was of great 
importance that a Corsican student in 1834 finally demon- 
strated in J. Alibert’s clinic in Paris that mites were the cause 
of the itch. Hitherto the itch had been attributed to krasis, 
that is, to an irregularly proportioned mixture of the liquids 
in the body. When Napoleon suffered from stomach 
trouble after the Egyptian campaign he was ordered to wear 
the shirt of a man suffering from the itch because his complaint 
was attributed to an itch that had been too quickly healed. 
The intention was to provoke an acute itch and so draw out 
the internal complaint from which he was suffering. In 
1839 L. Schoenlein discovered, at Zurich, that favus, another 
skin disease hitherto attributed to krasis and considered 
hereditary, was due to a fungus. The Hungarian, David 
Gruby, who became famous in Paris, identified fungi which 
cause skin diseases, and discovered, and named, trypanosome, 
a blood parasite of the frog, the first known member of the 
gtoup which includes the agent of African sleeping sickness. 

All these discoveries were empirical and unconnected. 
The unifying idea was lacking for a simple reason. There 
was very little knowledge of infections. In the sixteenth 
century Hieronymus Fracastorius, whose pastoral dialogue 
in Latin verse permanently associated the name of the 
imaginary shepherd ‘ Syphilis ’ with the disease he accurately 
described for the first time, had tried to work out a theory of 
contagion. For long afterwards, however, the epidemiolo- 
gists were still preoccupied with airy miasmas which were 
breathed out or radiated from marshes, the earth, and all sorts 
of dead or living things. Moral or theological prejudices 
also played their part. Joannes Almenar, a contemporary 
of Fracastorius, declared in his Libellus de Morbo Gallico (i.e., 
syphilis) that normally the disease could only be contracted 
by direct touch, but that in the case of priests and monks it 
might be due to poisoned air. Later, in the nineteenth century, 
the German Catholic thinker, Joseph Gérres, spoke of the 
miasmas of even purely spiritual sin. 

It was only near the middle of the last century that J. Henle, 
of Goettingen, drew conclusions from what had\been disco- 
vered about parasitic diseases. It was he who associated the 
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ideas ‘ contagium’ and ‘ parasitism’ on the hypothesis that 
the specific parasite constituted the infectious matter, a living 
organism which multiplied in the body, provoked the disease 
and led to further infections. This being the case, the task 
to be accomplished was the discovery of the infectious matters 
of the individual infectious diseases. First of all specific 
diseases must be identified so that their specific causes could 
be identified. Bacteriological discoveries presupposed, there- 
fore, anatomical and clinical descriptions of diseases, which 
began with Thomas Sydenham’s classification of symptoms 
in the seventeenth century and was carried on by the great 
clinical physicians of France at the time of the Revolution. 
Different diseases had first to be recognised as ‘ specifically 
contagious’ before the microbe-hunt could be started. 
Rudolf Virchow introduced the classification ‘ infectious 
disease’ in 1854. The identification of individual 
infectious diseases developed gradually, hand in hand with 
bacteriological research. 

Ideas were still very vague when Pasteur intervened in 
bacteriology. He started from his formulation of Henle’s 
principle : ‘ Tout virus est un microbe.’ At the time there was 
more talk of ‘ bacteria’ in a general way than of particular 
bacteria. It was usually held that they were very variable in 
character and could be spontaneously generated. Pasteur 
proved the specific deathcus at eetnicinies and 
disproved the idea that bacteria (and, therefore, parasitic 
diseases) could be produced except from their own kind. 
Here, as so often in the early history of bacteriology, we find) 
science dealing with a religious belief—in this case with the) 
idea of an act of creation. It is difficult for us to understand’ 
the passion with which this question was debated.—Even 
Goethe believed in spontaneous generation; he was certain 
that infusoria, lice and various insects were generated from 
vatious, usually disgusting, materials. It was Pasteur’s 
famous experiments (to which we also owe the sterilisation 
of milk) which finally destroyed the idea of spontaneous 
generation. Pasteur’s most obstinate opponent, apart from 
his fellow-countryman, F. A. Pouchet, was the Professor of 
Pathology at University College, London, H. C. Bastian. 
In July, 1877, Pasteur wrote to Bastian : 

Do you know why I attach so much importance to combating 
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you? Because you represent a medical doctrine which would be 
disastrous for the future development of the science of healing, 
the doctrine of the self-generation of diseases. 

Pasteur was convinced and proved that microbes are not 
self-generated, and he argued that it was therefore possible 
for man to wipe out infectious diseases. 

Pasteur completed the foundation of bacteriology. He 
(supported above all by Charles Chamberland) and Robert 
Koch are the founders of bacteriological method. It was 
Pasteur who attempted systematic immunisation with the 
help of dead and weakened microbes (and viruses). Pasteur’s 
collaborators and pupils of the Pasteur Institute carried out 
the pioneer work on the defence mechanism of the cells and 
liquids of the body. E. Metchnikoff (Nobel Prize, 1908) 
and J. Bordet (Nobel Prize, 1919), the founder of the Brussels 
Pasteur Institute, must be mentioned in this connection. 
Pasteur’s name is inseparably linked with the victorious 
advance of bacteriology in theory and practice throughout 
the world. The first Pasteur Institute was founded in St. 
Petersburg two years before that in Paris. It was a memorial 
to Pasteur’s success in saving sixteen peasants from near 
Smolensk who had been bitten by a mad wolf. In a short 
time Pasteur Institutes were founded in the Near and Far East, 
in Australia and in America. ‘These institutes do not, 
however, belong to the great Pasteur Institute in Paris, 
though some, as in Athens and Teheran, are closely associated 
with it. Only the Pasteur Institutes in France and the 
French colonies are linked with the Paris Institute under 
the Pasteur Institute foundation, which is maintained, without 
any State subsidies (or, therefore, intervention), from its 
property, including large estates that have been presented to 
it, and from the income drawn from the sale of sera and 
vaccines. 

The original single building of the Institute in Paris has 
gtown into a whole complex of buildings for specialised 
branches of research. The present Director of the Pasteur 
Institute, Louis Martin, like the Vice-Director, G. Ramon, 
is maintaining the tradition of diphtheria research established 
by his predecessor, the late Dr. Roux. The first branch 
institute was established as early as 1891 by A. Calmette in 
Saigon (Indo-China). Dr. A. Yersin set up the second 
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institute in Indo-China at Nhatrang in Annam, anid to these 
were added institutes at Dalat and Hué in Annam, at Hanoi 
in Tonkin, at Pnompenh in Cambodja, and Vintiane in Laos. 
All of these institutes have performed conspicuous services 
in the Far East. In the Tunis Pasteur Institute, founded in 
1893, Charles Nicolle (Nobel Prize, 1928) carried out his 
famous work on spotted fever. The pioneering malaria 
research of A. Laveran (Nobel Prize, 1907) was linked with 
the Pasteur Institute of Algiers. An admirably equipped 
Pasteur Institute at Dakar in French West Aftica serves 
“research into and the fight against yellow fever and a variety 
of African diseases of man and beast. . 

There are further institutes in Bamako (Niger), Kindia 
(Guinea), which includes a station for experiments on'anthro- 
poid apes, Brazzaville on the Congo, Antananarivo in Mada- 
gascar, and Casablanca in:Morocco. In France. itself there 
ate institutes at Strasbourg: and Lille, where Professor 
A. Calmette worked for many years. 

The Paris central Institute has often sent out important 
missions to combat infectious diseases in different parts of the 
world. Pasteur sent out his nephew, Dr..A: Loir, to Australia 
at the request of the New South Wales Government. In his 
pleasant and informative memoirs recently published (4 
Ombre de Pasteur, Le Mouvement Sanitaire, Paris), Dr. Loir 
describes how at Pasteur’s suggestion they tried to deal with 
the rabbit plague by ‘ bacterial warfare.’ It proved impossible 
to apply this method in Australia because the up-country 
farmers preferred to earn the premiums for killing rabbits. 
Elsewhere it turned out that though the rabbits could easily 
be exterminated over a small area by the method proposed, 
it was impossible to spread infection through the whole 
country, so that the relief from the pest only lasted a short 
time. 

Pasteur’s favourite pupil, Louis Thuillier, died on a 
mission to investigate the cholera outbreak in Alexandria. 
Yersin’s mission to Hongkong led, in 1893; to the. identifica- 
tion of the plague bacillus. The Pasteur Institute also sent 
out missions in connection with typhus, yellow - fever, 
malaria, sleeping sickness and tuberculosis. In countries 
troubled by venomous beasts the Pasteur Institute has intro- 
duced Calmette’s method of serum treatment. Amongst the 
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many eminent foreign bacteriologists who have passed 
through the Institute was W. M. Haffkine, who was born in 
- Odessa and ultimately founded the institute which bears his 
name in Bombay. The Pasteur Institute has for fifty years 
played a leading part in the battle which has exterminated 
some diseases and so reduced the power of some others that 
they no longer frighten humanity. Hygiene on a bacterio- 
logical basis, specific methods of inoculation, the destruction 
of disease-transmitters, the identification and destruction of 
sources of infection, bacteriological diagnosis and thera- 
peutics have produced such wonders as can be expected 
from the works of man. 

But no trees grow high enough to reach the sky. ‘The 
theoretical presuppositions of the Henle-Pasteur doctrine of 
infection have been shaken. In 1892 the Russian, D. 
Iwanowski, established that the juice of tobacco plants 
suffering from mosaic disease retained its infectious character 
after it had been passed through a filter which eliminated 
bacteria. ‘This observation did not at first attract attention. 
In 1898 F. Loeffler and P. Frosch proved that the virus of 
foot-and-mouth disease was also of a filter-passing character. 
Many more than a hundred diseases of man, beast or plant 
ate now known to be caused by invisible and filter-passing 
viruses. Amongst these are smallpox and rabies. It was at 
first supposed that the filter-passing viruses were simply 
exceedingly small micro-organisms. Their invisibility was 
attributed to the limitations of microscopic technique. But 
attempts to estimate in reaiistic terms the size of various 
filter-passing viruses raised difficulties in principle. It was 
shown that the virus of foot-and-mouth disease could only 
be ten millionths of a millimetre in diameter, whereas the 
staphylococcus, for example, is one thousandth of a millimetre 
in diameter. Already, in 1923, Professor R. Doerr of Basel 
suggested that infectious agents of this size could not be 
organisms. ‘There were other arguments against Pasteut’s 
thesis ‘ Tout virus est un microbe.’ It is possible, for instance, 
to produce the agents of herpes (fever blisters) and of Rous’s 
poultry sarcoma by simple physical or chemical manipulations 
in living bodies. A chain of infections can thus be set up 
of which the first link is not an infection. In other words, 
there ate diseases of an infectious character which are self- 
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generated. The American, M. W. Stanley, succeeded in 1935 
in obtaining the virus of the mosaic disease in a crystallised 
form, thereby proving that it was a uniform chemical sub- 
stance. It is not yet known how the chemical infections arise. 

But even in dealing with long identified and indubitable 
bacteria, bacteriology is faced with many riddles. The 
coming and going of epidemics is still a dark mystery. 
Natural catastrophes like the world epidemic of influenza 
which killed 20,000,000 men in 1918-1919 ate sufficient to 
forbid any human vanity. The hope that the discovery of 
a microbe implies sooner or later the end of the disease it 
causes has no foundation. The leprosy bacillus has been 
identified since 1871, but leprosy infection is still a problem. | 
A number of doctors have implanted in their bodies organic 
matter taken from lepers and containing many bacilli, but 
without any effect. In Europe, ¢.g., in Germany, lepers ate 
tarely isolated. In Paris 200 persons suffering from leprosy 
are treated as out-patients and are of no danger to the public. 
In the struggle against tuberculosis the identification of the 
bacillus was of historic, but is, so far, of little practical, 
importance. In the last half-century a practical victory has 
been won over this disease without a specific cure and not 
because the bacillus has been known for sixty-seven years. 
Roentgen has saved more consumptives by making possible 
an early diagnosis with X-rays than Koch, the discoverer of 
the bacillus. The real victor, because the most important 
factor in fighting disease, is social progress. For only a few 
infectious diseases can a specific cure or defence be provided. 
For all others the essential is to create circumstances which 
ate unfavourable to the enemy, é.¢., to prevent the microbe 
from getting the upper hand as the agent of infection. Which 
factors, taken separately, are the most important for this 
purpose is still unknown. There can be no simple book- 
keeping of the forces of life and death. But bacteriology, 
even if the early hopes of the science have not been entirely 
fulfilled, has, none the less, by creating modern hygiene, 
shown that even where no specific remedy is available the 
hope of defeating disease is unexpectedly great. This hope 
is Pasteur’s most important bequest to posterity. 


E, F, Popacn. 
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POEMS 
IPHIGENIA IN YARMOUTH 
i. 
SILVERY grey smoothing the blue glass dome 
Of heaven whereto the chimney-stack 
Yellow and brown, patti-coloured, : 
Prods broadly ; spiders with whirling crooked legs 


Men in cradles swing. 

ii. 
The long-limbed, striding, glistening Greeks, 
Bright lucent spirits, 
Pass flame-like through the dazzled air 
Speaking Euripidean melody : 
While distantly there lumber 
Red and golden carts on painted wooden wheels 
Drawn by slow oxen. 


Along the quay 
Curves of smooth droning motors, 
Coaches and buses rise and fall and fade 
And deftly pass in dainty files 
With the warm misty shipping, through the sky 
Fading, fading. 
iv. 
The trees wither ; the little houses 


Collapsing together like packs of midget cards, 
Stacked in rows 
Line after line : 
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Into the little parlour where the barber, 
Micauber-bald, and woebegone, and queer, 
Tells queerer lies : or pauses with the comb 


To speak of failures and of bankruptcies : 
Queer truths. 

v. 
In crooked lane, 


Like a boat’s prow tacking against the breeze, 
The steel-grey light descends : 

Odd children linger, or flurry in battered groups, 
Thrusting and plodding : 

I raise my head to the sun: dull port-wine red. 


vi. 
Windows flicker irregularly. 
Lanthorns on bicycles sneak round corners strange. 
Children shout through the startled air. 
Red herrings crisp and salt : 
Purple and gold and fire-bright bloom 
Under sudden light. 
The children are filling the universe like a wind : 
They call! march! sing! 
Arm-in-arm and running in masses, they whitl : 
Galloping, howling, dancing, 
‘Good King Wenceslas’ or else ‘ No-well,’ 
Ecstatic, mad, like a charivari of babes 
In some celestial nimbus, 
Riotous ; 
Sweeping round like flaming leaves, 
Blown in autumnal glooms. 


Oh! Clear and dreaming days, 
Oh, world of ancient stories (unreal, more than real), 


Where mind of man found everywhere its truth, 
Like berries on a bush : 


Slow music: incantation like the chant Gregorian... 


To die for Hellas, 
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Fain, amid the paltry treacheries 
Of Aulis, 
Because the Greeks were not as foreigners : 


Oh ! Saintly, stately maid ! 


viii. 
Darkness at last. 
Darkness abroad, abroad and everywhere. 
The chimney-stack still stands, 
Stark. 





WHIST DRIVE 


Winn slices the air with icy blade. 
The jazz-band clash of chairs 
Rhythmically recurs. 
Sour smell of doors. Cu~tains 
Frame the uncoloured field 
Where they gather. 
The jazz-band clash of chairs 
Rhythmically recurs. 
Goggling long-necked monsters wriggle out 
Flat fish-like masks, 
O’er green baize squares 
Cards splash, 
Tentacles protrude, withdraw. | 
The jazz-band clash of chairs 
Rhythmically recurs, 
This is their real life ; here 
The old (amorphous snakes or red-green fiends) 
Over wide and tawny wildernesses, 
Dripping with blood of prehistoric slain, 
Creep. 
The jazz-band clash of chairs 
Rhythmically recurs. 
The young, half-timorous, hunted, 
Feeling the danger there, 
Emptily assuming 
A mock ferocious 
Bleating stare, 
Long to shape themselves anew 


And lose those last-year’s-Christmas-cards, 
Their souls. 


The jazz-band clash of chairs 
Rhythmically recurs. 
Wind slices the air with icy blade. 
BENJAMIN GILBERT BROOKS. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Collected Poems, by Robert Graves (Cassell & Co. Ltd, 
105. 6d. net). 


Collected Poems, by Laura Riding (Cassell & Co. Ltd., 155. net). 


The reviewing of these two books together is pute 
coincidence ; they came together. This must be said because 
it has been customary to assume that the work of these two 
serious poets has, in a mysterious way, become the emanation 
of one personality, or that one is now simply the shadow of 
the other. (We must admit that Miss Riding and Mr. 
Graves have rather fostered the legend by their habit of 
writing letters to newspapers and reviews, jointly signed.) 
It is not so. Two individualities emerge, distinct and 
eloquent. We have known, and loved, the poetry of Mr. 
Graves for many years, and are sad to find missing from his 
collection a certain number of poems like ‘ The Feather Bed.’ 
But since it is the poet’s need to repudiate them—*’To evoke 
posterity Is to weep on your own gtave ’—(not wholly, we 
note, for like a stern but secretly sentimental father he finds 
space to bring parts of them home again in his Foreword }), 
we must, for the time being, accept the need : posterity will, 
after all, have the last word in the matter. This book shows 
his evolution towards a strange but characteristic ripeness. 
There has always been in him the dryness, savagery, fantasy, 
and individualised knowledge of the scholar in revolt against 
the Schools; and in his later poems he seems almost all 
cactus with the sort of perverse, prickly, but clear-cut quality 
of a cactus set in desert-places. His command of the tech- 
nique of traditional English poetry, modified to suit his own 
experiencing and his perhaps over-subtle purposes, is admir- 
able. We think we see in his later work a maturity, the full 
statement that is the total image of the man, and in this an 
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immense will to dedication. He has always had this tendency 
to dedicate himself to a theory or a dream or a person, and 
this gives to his subject-matter something of a struggle 
towards what does not wholly belong to him. There is some 
barrenness in the feeling of the work that may repel the 
reader who asks of poetry a rounder, fuller, and warmer life ; 
but undoubtedly it is a positive poetic virtue in work of this 
nature. We feel certain that poems like ‘The Climate of 
Thought,’ with its beautiful inevitable ending 


The sun, simple like a country neighbour ; 
The moon, grand, not fanciful with clouds. 


‘The Terraced Valley,’ ‘Interruption,’ ‘'To Evoke Pos- 
terity,’ ‘ The Challenge ’ and others, are important to English 
literature ; as we are certain that, though not much acknow- 
ledged amongst the younger generation of poets, he has been 
a potent influence on many of them. It is a pity that by the 
general reader he is now known only as a novelist, biographer 
and autobiographer. 

Miss Riding’s work baffles us. She realises very well 
that it may be so, and in her Foreword discusses the right 
approach to poetry and to her own poetry in particular. 
She discusses, too, the nature of what obscurity may mean. 
Since her work is so obscure to us let us also take up that 
discussion. It seems as if obscurity in poetry arises for 
diverse reasons. The poet may have attempted to communi- 
cate accurately his wotd-experiencing of complicated, difficult 
thought and feeling; or there may be unfamiliarity with a 
new idiom or unttaditional technique ; or the poet may have 
evaded at some level of his being the true meaning of his 
experiences either because he fears the effects of knowing 
such meaning upon himself as a social human being or because 
he fears the revelation of its essential triviality. Of course, 
there is a faked obscurity, arising from the wish to be treated 
as deeper than, as different from, the ‘common herd.’ Miss 
Riding seems to assume that ‘true’ obscurity can be dissi- 
pated’ for the reader if he approaches poetry in the right 
way; but ‘the right way’ involves an education in experi- 
ence that only time and application can bring—and poetry 
is certainly no whole-time job for him. Miss Riding, in fact, 
asks far too much; she seems to lack patience. We have 
Vor. CXXVI—No. 749 E 
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approached her poetry, we believe, in ‘the right way’; we 
have known it for a long time; we have imposed upon 
ourselves the ‘tremendous compulsion that overcomes a 
tremendous inertia’ ; and yet we must confess it has yielded 
us extremely little, the language has had no ‘ bite’ for us and 
its truth precious little meaning, and we have emerged from 
our activity with little added to our experience—although of 
her section ‘Poems Continual,’ where the heart seems to 
talk more freely, we have had a trifle more profit than usual. 
We would suggest (with some diffidence to so highly self- 
conscious a poet) that Miss Riding, knowing too well how, 
for the poet, experience is, ideally considered, a function of 
poetry, has tended to take her experiencing and her complete 
power to transmute it, too much for granted. A poet must 
lose his world frequently for him to gain it, even deny poetry 
at times, repudiate the deepest laws whereby he lives, be 
anarchist, if you will, to his own knowledge of where his 
treasure lies, or he runs the risk of assuming that he is sere 
all the time, who can be there indeed, by reason of his mortal 
nature, only part of the time; and so loses the power to 
revivify and recreate his ever-dying, ever self-criticising, 
faculties. We venture the paradox that for the poet above 
all it is the ‘ impurities ’ that are a necessity ; for his audience 
those ‘ impurities ’ are only necessary so that they may match 
the imperfect mature through which the ‘ purity’ can be 
reached. Miss Riding says in her ‘'To the Reader’: ‘I am 
going to give you poems written for all the reasons of poetry 
—poems which are also a record of how, by gradual integra- 
tion of the reasons of poetry, existence in poetry becomes 
more real than existence in time—more real because more 
good, more good because more true.’) This seems to us a 
large claim to make: to be ‘ saved’ once and for all, and 
all the time, through the imperfect and so mortal medium of 
language, and ‘saved’ in all worlds at once. Can we be 
blamed for wondering what mighty evasion can lead to such 
mighty pride ? Is it this that has led her to so private a world 
that, for one reader at least, the keys are almost all lost, as 
if she no longer gives anything away even when she wants to? 
Her images (sometimes superficially like those in Blake’s 
‘Prophetic Books’) tumble and telescope into each other, 
till the poetic logic is lost in the bewildered disarray : 
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+ + + @ panic of stained steps 

Along pale streets conspiring backwards 

Into remembered days like bedrooms 

Slow with oversleeping, timeless. 
There is reiteration, repetition, and the almost endless stammer 
of argument towards and away from herself, till it seems as 
if we are in a world of madness without the fearful lucidity 
of image that sometimes goes with madness. Perhaps, in 
time, we may.come to see the light. Hitherto it has not been 
vouchsafed to us. 

L. AARONSON. 


The Duino Elegies, by Rainer Maria Rilke. The German text, 
with an English translation, introduction and commentary 
by J. B. Leishman and Stephen Spender (The Hogarth 
Press, 75, 6d.) 

To understand Rainer Maria Rilke’s last great works— 
the Duino Elegies and the Sonnets to Orpheus—it is necessary 
to have some knowledge of his life and work to which they 
are inseparably related. He himself considered the Ejegies 
the consummation of his work and of his development as a 
human being. The barren period that preceded their birth 
was an agony in which all the emotional and intellectual 
intensity of which he was capable fused to produce some of 
the greatest poetry in the German language and the highest 
expression of a metaphysical vision of our time. 

Rilke’s thought is always highly individual ; although in 
his conception of death and of God, he follows in the literary 
tradition of Novalis and the seventeenth-century Catholic 
mystic, Angelus Silesius. Thete is a tendency to attach 
labels to the vatious periods of his work—romantic, pan- 
theistic, esthetic, mystical. . . . But this would be to disre- 
gard the unswerving unity of purpose that characterises all 
that he accomplished and his own belief that he was the 
instrument of some unseen power. Living in an age which 
gave more importance to engineering than to religious 
thought, he soon realised his need for the solitude that would 
enable him. to feel the lightest contact with the invisible and 
for the stillness in which he would hear the first stirrings of 
that ‘inner certainty’ that is the voice of the Angel of the 
Elegies. The principal achievement of Rilke’s spiritual life 
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is that he was able to bring himself into harmony with that 
outside world which had been to him for so long a source 
of suffering and of conflict. This can be seen so clearly in 
his prose wotk—Die Aufzeichnungen des Malte Laurids Brigge— 
where, indeed, most of the material that later formed the 
Elegies is to be found. This conflict, which was for the 
most part a struggle for inner freedom, he appears to have 
solved in accepting the visible as a natural background. 

Translation is an ungrateful task—frequently the object 
of hostile criticism both from those ignorant of the work and 
those too well acquainted with it. There are translations, 
like Rilke’s own rendering of Valéry’s Cimetitre Marin, that 
add to our understanding and appreciation of the original ; 
but in dealing with the E/ggies, Rilke’s subtle choice of words 
and the plastic character of the language must prove a severe 
handicap. Therefore any such attempt must be the result 
of the enthusiastic wish that their significance and beauty 
should be made accessible to those ignorant of the German 
tongue. It is surely such enthusiasm that has led Mr. J. B. 
Leishman and Mr. Stephen Spender to publish this new 
version at a popular price, following the one that appeared 
several years ago in limited edition by Miss Sackville’ West 
and Mr. Edward Sackville West. 

The metre chosen by Rilke for the Elegies is perfectly 
adapted to the language in which he wrote, and this present 
translation differs from its predecessor by adhering as closely 
as possible to the original form—a form which is often 
unmanageable in English and imposes great limitations. 
The poetic language employed by the Sackville: West’s is, 
despite occasional mistranslations, very helpful towatd a 
deeper understanding of the original. This is not always the 
case with Mr. Leishman and Mr. Spender. From the 
publisher’s reference to the ‘ affinities’ between the latter 
and Rilke, this young poet’s admirers will expect much, and 
it is likely that they will be disappointed. If there. is often 
something pedestrian and flat in this version, it is probably 
the result of a too literal translation—such as sei/nabmslosen 
Teich into ‘unfeeling ponds ’—but there are whole lines 
where the original meaning has been missed or obscured by 
an unfortunate choice of words. In the Second Elegy, the 
passage beginning ‘ Frihe Gegliickte, ihr Verwéhnten der 
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Schépfung’ rendered by ‘ Early successes, Creations pam- 
pered darlings...’ is an example. Mr. Leishman’s 
work on Rilke is well known and his love and understanding 
of the poet obvious, so, apart from the useful Introduction 
and commentary, it is strange that this new version should 
prove so unsatisfying. Nevertheless, English admirers of 
Rilke’s Elegies will be grateful for this new attempt to bring 
them nearer to one of the most difficult masterpieces of 
modern poetry. 

ExizaBeETH Scort-Monracu. 


SoME RECENT FICTION 


The Patriot, by Pearl Buck (Methuen, 85. 6d.) 

Adventures of a Young Man, by John Dos Passos (Constable, 
85. 6d.) 

Judas, by Eric Linklater (Cape, 65.) 

All This and Heaven Too, by Rachel Field (Collins, 8s. 64.) 

Three Marriages, by E. M. Delafield (Macmillan, 7s. 6d.) 

Goodmorning, Midnight, by Jean Rhys (Constable, 75. 6d.) 

The Man Below, by H. 'T. Hopkinson (Hogarth Press, 75. 6d.) 

Harlequin House, by Margery Sharp (Collins, 75. 64.) 

No Stone Unturned, by Patrick Carleton (Rich & Cowan, 75. 6d.) 


My cross-section from the last quarter’s fiction falls rather 
neatly into strata. Three of these novels are about or around 
Communism in one form or another; two are purely 
domestic; two are studies in psycho-pathology; of the 
remaining pair, one is extravaganza and the other is classed 
by its publishers—I don’t know why—as ‘satire.’ As I 
have found the Communist group the most interesting, let 
us take these first. 

It is not very difficult to pick out the prize-winner. 
When you can combine intimate knowledge of an intriguing 
and exotic field, the sympathy to interpret it, and the skill to 
set the product down absorbingly, first-class work can hardly 
fail to result. So it is with Pearl Buck’s The Patriot. In 
essence this is a vatiant on themes already frequently handled ; 
the rich young would-be-revolutionary saved malgré /ui from 
the consequences of his folly by the common-sense interven- 
tion of his powerful relatives ; a marriage between conflicting 
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races who eventually come to war and the resultant hideous 
clash of loyalties—the country of my adoption or the country 
of my birth? It is the setting which is new. ‘The hero isa 
Chinese, but the bigger—and more keenly interesting—half 
of the book is laid in Japan whither young I-wan was whisked 
off by his father after his early Communist escapades and 
where he married and lived in great happiness till the wart 
called him home. To me this story threw an entirely new 
light on the Japanese ; I think I have read most of the stock 
fictional presentations of that country, but never, until now, 
one which raised any desire to visit it or which convinced me 
that the Japanese were really charming. I cannot, in sum- 
mary, describe the brilliance and attractiveness of Pearl 
Buck’s picture. The dilemma in which poor I-wan found 
himself—my alien wife and family or my country which their 
people have attacked ?—has rarely been as movingly presented. 
That the Japanese scenes ‘ steal the show’ is due to no lack 
of interest in their Chinese counterparts which—almost ex 
hypothesi in this case—are done with complete and confident 
accomplishment; indeed, it is one of the book’s major 
virtues that it displays no partisan spirit, conscious or uncon- 
scious. There are a hundred revealing little touches; the 
stultifying fatalistic depression of the downtrodden workers 
I-wan was out to help; the contacts of young China with 
Germany ; White Russian chauffeurs driving rich Chinese ; 
the young American flying for Chiang Kai-shek ; the Japanese 
Buddhist who was prepared to take his own life rather than 
the lives of others ; the well-to-do Japanese bride receiving 
instruction in the ars amoris from ‘some good old retired 
geisha girl’; the ashes of dead Japanese soldiers coming 
home from China in little wooden boxes received by relatives 
who ‘ had been taught to smile when those they loved died 
in battle; but down their faces their tears streamed.’ As a 
story the book is moving and unforgettable ; as illumination 
of two of the world’s most fascinating and elusive peoples it 
is beyond price. It is one of the most interesting books I 
have ever read. 

Mr. Dos Passos’ Communism is of a different brand ; 
it is American, less savage than the Chinese in some ways, 
more so in others. Like I-wan, the Patriot, Glenn Spotswood 
was an ‘ idealist’; unlike I-wan, he seemed unable to realise 
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what he wanted and settle down to getting it. Ifwe cannot 
feel with Glenn as warmly as with I-wan, it is his creatot’s 
own fault ; Glenn has been made an ineffective rolling-stone 
sort of fellow who seems always to be running away ; and 
while the Chinese and Japanese technicalities serve always 
to illuminate, the technicalities of the American Labour 
struggle tend sometimes to obscure. A summary of these 
Adventures of a Young Man would not be a teview ; one has 
to ask—are they better or worse narrated, less or more 
interesting, than the similar adventures of countless other 
young men from David Copperfield to the New Machiavelli ? 
I think they suffer from a certain one-sidedness ; naturally 
Glenn’s lines lay largely amongst toughs, but I am old-’ 
fashioned enough to believe that a Young Man’s Adventures 
should include at least one nice Young Woman, and Glenn’s 
women—mostly married—are neurotic, oufré, and possessed 
by that proneness to promiscuity which in the end raises. 
incredulous eyebrows. It goes without saying that the writ- 
ing is strong, swift and unflinching ; the book reaches its 
height in a description of a strike among the Appalachian 
miners; here it is acutely moving and rises to a rugged 
magnificence. Where so much is new and unexpected, it is 
a little disappointing to find Glenn meeting the conventional 
fate of the fiction Communist of these days—death in the 
Spanish War. Glenn’s dilemma was very much that of 
I-wan; but whereas I-wan chose at least logically—one 
cannot venture the word ‘rightly’—Glenn could never 
understand that if one is an ‘idealist’ it is the principle (in 
his case the Party) and not the individual that must command 
the ultimate loyalty and the ultimate surrender. Mr. Dos 
Passos has a habit of leaving out hyphens which produces 
some odd-looking words—‘ hoteyed,’ ‘ tickettaker,’ ‘ oilleases,’ 
‘gunthugs’; and I could wish that his people could have 
found some method of entering and leaving a motor vehicle 
other than ‘ piling ’ in or out of it. 

The third of my stories which centre round Communism 
deals with one of its very earliest manifestations—that which 
took place in Judea at the beginning of our era... And here 
again we find our hero, Judas Iscariot, torn by the very same 
alternatives—principle or individual—that later beset I-wan 
and Glenn Spotswood. Again there is the same incapacity 
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on the part of the downtrodden to do anything practical to 
help themselves, the same fatal tendency to muddle the issues, 
to mistake the particular end for the general. One plebian 
enthusiast regards Jesus as a means for getting rid of the 
Romans; another, for getting tid of the rich. Mr. Link- 
later’s study of Judas is stimulating ; here, among the closer 
associates of Jesus, was the one man in a superior social 
position ; how did he feel about it? Mr. Linklater tells us 
credibly and» sympathetically, building up a pathetic figure 
distracted between enthusiasm and caution. He tackles— 
but does not solve—the old question that has puzzled so 
many of us; what exactly did Judas betray? Surely the 
police and the authorities were capable of following Jesus’s 
unconcealed movements and could have got him when they 
wanted him, Judas or no Judas. The kiss of betrayal is 
converted into a piece of exhibitionism on the part of Judas, 
and while this again is credible it does little to elucidate the 
rather loose-ended Gospel story. If modern analogy and 
parallel—* Crisis’ talk; ‘ protective custody,’ ‘people are 
beginning to realise that war solves nothing ’—are carried 
perhaps too far, they do serve to consolidate the picture. 
If folk were like that in Jerusalem at the time, the picture is 
a brilliant one; and Mr. Linklater at least persuades us that 
they may have been. 

The cause célébre of last century’s newspapers rarely works 
up into satisfactory fiction ; and Miss Rachel Field’s biography 
of her * Great-Aunt Henrietta’ marks no exception. Ina 
very long book the actual cause (the murder of the Duchess 
de Praslin and the subsequent suicide of the Duc) bulks really 
vety small—and rightly, for it was a very uninteresting case, 
apart from political considerations, and would cut no ice at 
all as a ‘ detective.’ And apart from the cause, can Great-Aunt 
Henrietta’s life-story fill six hundred pages? Doubtfully. 
I am not saying she was not a charming woman whether as 
governess in France, as school-ma’am in America or finally, 
as wife ; the portrait presented is meticulous, sincere, coherent 
and attractive. The publishers claim A// This and Heaven 
Too to be a novel ‘in the grand tradition of story-telling’ ; 
so far as a distressed heroine, the trappings of nobility and 
conscientious petiod-reproduction go, this is probably true ; 
my complaint is that there is so little story. The fact is that 
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while truth ery be stranger than fiction, fiction makes better 
fiction than truth. Miss Field has tied her’ hands by. the 
necessity of closely following Great-Aunt Henrietta’s actual 
career; with the result that, as Great-Aunt Henrietta would 
doubtless have admitted, there are long periods of little event 
which in the reading develop into /ongeurs. The whole of 
Part II, for example, is 2 working-up to her marriage with 
Henry M. Field—which was obviously coming long ago. 
Part III, with its account of contemporary American country 
ways, begins in lively fashion but tails off into fricassée history 
—the Atlantic cable, Abraham Lincoln, Pére Hyacinthe, the 
Paris Exposition. In real life there is no denouement to 
such a story except death ; and so itis here. Thus a book of 
solid worth and high cumulative effect becomes one more 
ptoof, if proof were required, that straight fact into straight 
fiction will not go. 

It must be one of Miss E. M. Delafield’s problems as.a 
serious novel-writer to induce her readers to forget the 
Provincial Lady and As Others Hear Us. In Three Marriages 
she succeeds very well; but am I right in suspecting that she 
has herself felt the strain a little, that she is deliberately 
writing a little bleakly to keep the Provincial Lady in abey- 
ance? The three marriages are in no way connected with 
each other—they are three short separate novels; of each 
of them it could perhaps ‘be said that it is either too long or 
too short. This is especially true of the first, which includes 
the tremendous setting of the Indian Mutiny and the tragedy 
of Cawnpore ; at times the history of Rose Barlow’s marriage 
is almost too curtly treated so that sections of it read like a 
scenario ; Miss Delafield, in contradistinction to Miss Field, 
seems to have too much story for her space. The other two 
*long-shorts ’—in 1897 and 1937 respectively—are less 
congested and I personally prefer them, in spite of the 
vividness of the Mutiny description. But is it not a flaw that 
in each of the three stories the marriage (or in the 1897 case 
the engagement) is loveless and real love is presently met ? 
Or is this deliberate—variations on a recurring motif ? Miss 
Delafield cannot write other than delightfully; but as an 


admirer, I do not place this work in the very high class of 


Nothing is Safe. 
From the Communist and the Domestic we come now 
Vor. CXXVI—No. 749 E* 
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to the psycho-pathological. Strangely enough, Jean Rhys’s 
Goodmorning, Midnight is the easiest book to read of all my list. 
Told in the first person and the present tense, it recounts the 
experiences of a middle-aged and rather lost woman reviving 
old memories on a trip to Paris. From a legacy she has 
‘two pound ten every Tuesday and a room off Gray’s Inn 
Road’; echo of Kipling’s Eurasian opium-smoker, ‘I draw 
my sixty rupees fresh and fresh every month.’ Not the only 
echo either, for the story is told—and most skilfully—through 
an opiate haze of drinks, drugs, disillusionment, frustration 
and failure; macabre is perhaps the word for it. The 
natrator’s mind runs off at each allusion ; everything suggests 
something else; the reader’s mind zigzags with it. Paris, 
gigolos, Russians, the narrator herself—all are seen through 
a distorting medium more like mist than glass. There is a 
truly terrible little sketch of a mulatto Martiniquaise from 
which I extract a phrase that gives a key-note to the book : 
“I had an extraordinary sensation as if I were looking down 
into a pit. So had I; and so the book is for those who 
relish extraordinary sensations. Yes, ‘ macabre’ is the word. 

Mr. Hopkinson begins his study of a cowatd—The Man 
Below—with the question, ‘ Whatever made them call him 
Sinbad?” It is never answered and as ‘they’ were very 
ordinary parents, I can’t believe ‘they’ ever did. This is 
not immaterial, for it adds a touch of recurrent unreality to a 
character who becomes, to me, progressively unconvincing. 
We all know nowadays that the constitutional coward is a 
subject for compassion not derision; but he can never be 
a very attractive personality, and, like Mr. Macdonnell’s 
celebrated Cad, one gets too much of him in a full-length 
novel. Mr. Hopkinson, who shitks no implication of his 
subject, has an imagination so penetrating that at times one 
feels he must be writing of a case actually observed; but 
isolated instances of clearsightedness are of less importance 
in a study of this sort than logical and coherent development 
of character. I could not believe in the development of 
Sinbad ; in the final episode (finely told) where he navigates 
a ctazy tub through a storm from the Mersey to Ireland, 
Sinbad has changed entirely and in a way in which, it seemed 
to me, he could ot have changed; and a mistaken final 
chapter of explanation did nothing to convince me. He 
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was an unpleasant fellow, and, what is worse, he was a rather 
incredible fellow ; as a result one tires of this detailed story 
of his career in spite of its arresting moments of clairvoyance. 

Harlequin House is admittedly an extravaganza and a frolic, 
and I am sorry for it. Not that it is not amusing, readable 
in the extreme, delightfully contrived; but because Miss 
Margery Sharp has shown such genius for the exposition of 
the charming fool that I do not like to see her daubing her 
figures with the chalk and scarlet of the clown. Over- 
extravagance begets incredibility and the incredibly sweet is 
not lovable but silly, and the incredibly foolish is merely a 
bore. As an admirer, I would like her to curb this tendency, 
which began in The Nutmeg Tree and is carried here to far 
gteater lengths ; simply because I believe her to be one of the 
few living fiction writers who ate adept in the fiction writer’s 
most difficult task—the portrayal of credible nice ordinary 
people. It is grudging of me to say this for I enjoyed 
Harlequin House most heartily; but I wish she would turn 
back to people who are not #00 nice to be believable and 
events which are not so diverting as to be simply daft. I 
will not go into the detail of the present story, which is quite— 
and, of course, intentionally—absurd ; I will only say that 
it is handled with an exemplary technical skill worthy of 
something nearer reality. When a writer can play so 
charmingly upon Tin Trumpets, I feel rather cheated when 
she fobs me off with the Crazy Gang. 

Mr. Patrick Carleton’s last novel—Under the Hog—was 
historical and very good historical at that ; his publishers call 
No Stone Unturned ‘ satirical,’ but Mr. Carleton himself, with 
mote justice, refers to it as ‘comedy.’ It is, in fact, rather 
a mixture—perhaps a mixture-as-before. It concerns the 
doings and sayings—too many sayings—of a group of people 
staying at the Hotel Magnificent at Stagton Spa; one of them 
is a visiting American ; another a lady novelist; a third— 
I’m afraid I guessed which from the start—has recently 
murdered and dismembered a young woman. Mr. Carleton 
is interested in boxing and in archzology, and is inclined to 
force these interests upon his readers ; he has a neat gift for 
description, but he tends both to over-write and to over- 
draw. Wife-dodging short-drinkers, match-making mothers 
and tomboy grandames must be rather exceptionally well 
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done these days if they are to amuse; and hotel chit-chat 
does not read so entestainingly as it may sound. Still, it is 
a pleasant readable story, so far as it goes. But ‘ Whatever 
made them call it “satirical” ?’ as Mr. Hopkinson might 
have said. 

One point about this collection of stories which has just 
struck me as odd—not one of them contains any material 
mention of European politics. For this relief——. 


HitTon Brown. 


Exropean Jungle, by F. Yeats-Brown (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
105, 6d.). 


It is the fashion for journalists to air their views of the 
European situation, and so long as the situation continues 
to confuse and alarm, the public can be assured of a regular 
supply of readable and hurriedly composed books by observers 
who claim to have studied it on the spot and to have seen 
all there is to see and, what is more, to have seen it whole. 

In this respect, Major Yeats-Brown is neither better nor 
worse informed than the authors of a dozen recent books 
that set out to tell the truth. He has travelled widely in 
Europe ; has had a word with Mussolini and General Franco 
and a Balkan king or two; has visited a large number of 
girls’ schools ; has chatted freely with peasants and waiters ; 
and, his Grand Tour completed, has found justification and 
confirmation for his hopes and feats for the future of European 
civilisation. (‘ One of the waiters, who had been compelled 
to serve the Reds [in a Malaga hotel] told me that women of 
the town sat drinking with the officers night after night.’) 
In all other respects Major Yeats-Brown differs from other 
recent writers on the same subject—not excepting those 
former correspondents of The Times (the only English 
newspaper he respects) who have published reports on the 
European jungle—in that he surveys the situation through 
the spectacles of fascism. He is as sincerely convinced as 
Hitler ever was that Bolshevism (a/as Russian communism) 
is an unholy menace to the world’s peace and prosperity. 
Such a conviction, when sincerely held, is entitled to respect. 
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The fact that many intelligent people will certainly find it 
difficult, not to say distasteful, to do so is a compelling’ reason 
why his book should be read, if at all, carefully and with as 
little prejudice as possible. Despite its jaunty, self-compla- 
cent tone and lack of style, it is an easy book to read, and even 
the long, recurring lists of ‘red’ intrigues and atrocities 
should not be skipped by anyone who’is seriously inclined to 
understand Majot Yeats-Brown’s political faith. 

This, in my view, would be a more ‘rewarding occupation 
if one could clear one’s mind of the perhaps unjustifiable 
suspicion that Major Yeats-Brown is partial in his choice 
of evidence to back his opinions ; if he were less prone to 
jibing and fleering at those who do not hold his views ; 
if he were sometimes a little less confident of the \absolute’ 
rightness of his facts, let alone his interpretation of them ; 
and if he were occasionally to qualify, if not to’ doubt, some 
of the stories—patticulatly the atrocity stories—he retails. 
Since it is clear, I think, that he is, as I have said, perfectly 
sincere, it is impossible to account for many of the statements 
he makes except on the grounds of najveté, carelessness or 
ignorance. It may help the prospective reader, perhaps, 
to assess the merits of Major Yeats-Brown’s survey if he 
ponders on the following extracts from it: 


I dislike Communism because I dislike any,;sort of inter- 
nationalism. 

We shall have no peace as long as the Commintern exists. 

Two Communist murderers, Sacco and Vanzetti, were hung 
amidst protests from sympathisers throughout the world. 

Can people (the Russian) who cannot remember to pull plugs, 
build up a great industrial nation ? 

Hitler had no intention of entering Austria until Schuschnigg 
foisted his fake plebiscite upon the people. 

With regard to unemployment, the Nazis have’a proud record. 
Would we could emulate it. 

I declare my honest conviction that there is more real -Chris- 
tianity in Germany, to-day than there ever was under the Weimar 
Republic. 

I think it is fair to say that the Jews are an unbalanced people, 

The Slovaks were united in asking the Germans to help them. 

There is no reason why there should not be a German Corridor 
across the Polish Corridor. 

One must suppose that the British Foreign Office was acting 
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under orders to please the Left-Wing supporters of the Government 
when it asked for the help of the U.S,S.R._ 

The dictatorship countries are right and the democracies are 
wrong in their respective economic theories. 

After Communism and ‘Pacificism I would put Interna- 
tionalism as the most dangerous idea current in Great Britain, 


And so on. ' ‘ You may think me prejudiced,’ Major Yeats- 
Brown writes. ‘The remark is addressed to the reader and 
the reader must judge, whether ‘ prejudiced’, is the mot 
juste. 


JoHN Haywarp. 


Humbug Hall, by Hilton Brown (Bles, 75. 64.). ’ 


Modestly, but not quite accurately, Mr. Hilton Brown has 
described his new novel as ‘an entertainment with graver 
moments.’ Very diverting it is, to. be sure, when the heroine 
Sylvia, making a new start in life after the loss of her brilliant 
father, arrives at. Humbug Hall, the large country home of a 
crazy and irresponsible family, to take up a position as 
secretary to Mrs. Portia Tweed, an earnest pacifist worker ; 
and very grim it becomes when she accompanies her employer 
to Rome and Vienna during the September crisis and falls in 
love with a fine young Austtian Jew who is contemplating 
suicide as the only escape from Nazi persecution. ‘There is 
entertainment here in rich measure and much moving matter 
too. But the book could be called, more correctly, an indict- 
ment with gayer moments. It is an odd mixture, ingeniously 
compounded of essentially incongruous elements; and the 
nattative passes from minor tragedy to. exquisite comedy, 
thence to high tragedy, and back again to comedy, with a 
rapidity and unexpectedness that are perhaps a little’ dis- 
concetting. Indeed, one is sometimes inclined to. distrust 
the deftness with which it is'done. In the total effect, how- 
ever, the author achieves his purpose triumphantly. For in 
the whole manner of the book, and especially in the contrast 
it emphasises between the egotistical inanities of Humbug 
Hall and the corporate fanaticism of the Fascists and Nazis, 
there is a stinging irony which gives to the work a full and 
final unity of mood. 
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Humbug Hall and its innabitants typify nothing of 
permanent significance in English life, but'they are a brilliant 
caricature of certain tendencies existing to-day within a 
limited range in the social scale. All the meimbers of this 
family of poseurs and mountebanks are drawn with wit, 
insight, and a sure command of their individual idioms of 
thought and expression: the metallic Portia, imperious and 
faintly pathetic, solemnly organising her Concord Crusade 
‘to stop the nonsense of war’ and flying to Vienna in a last- 
minute attempt to prevent the rape of Czechoslovakia ;. 
Pelham, her husband, soft and silky, languishing romantically 
with the memory of a lost love, but a rat of a man, amorous, 
mean and dishonest ; Rule, their son, stupidly opinionated,’ 
trying to be a tough Christian and to write starkly of the 
unemployed; Quashy, their daughter, modernity’s last 
feminine shriek, brainless and hard-boiled, shrill and gushing, 
and made to the latest Jermyn Street model. But, good as 
these pungent portraits are, the pictures of Rome and Vienna 
at the height of the crisis are by fat the best feature of the book. 
They are done with extraordinary strength and vividness, and 
they leave a new and terrifying realisation of the peril which 
then hung, and still hangs, over all Europe, 

Mt. Hilton Brown’s literary method is boldly impression- 
istic: He writes lightly, with ease and assurance, coolly, 
ironically, and with a sustained gusto. He has the genuine 
novelist’s magic ; and, with several excellent books already 
to his credit, he has now added a new one which should bring 
him high place in popular favour. 


Coin STILL. 


The Economic Basis of Class Conflict and other Essays in Political 
* Economy, by Lionel Robbins (Macmillan & Co., London, 

1939, 277 PP-, 65.): 

[The proposal of any new law or regulation of commerce 
which comes from this order ought always to be listened to with 
gteat precaution, and ought never to be adopted until after having 
been long and carefully examined, not only with the most scrupulous 
but with the most suspicious attention. It comes from an order of 
men, whose interest is never exactly the same with that of the 
public, who have generally an interest to deceive and even to 
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oppress the public, and who accotdingly have, upon many occasions, 
both deceived and oppressed it—Apam SmITH.] 

This/is not-# systematic treatise but a collection of essays, 
most of which, however, revolve around a common theme, 
namely; the conflict’ between group interests and the social 
interest. Professor Robbins ‘rapidly disposes of the popular 
version of the class conflict by showing that more powerful 
interests cut across class interests both in the national and the 
intetnational sphere. He is, therefore, more concerned with 
the conflict of interests between any single industry or 
occupation and the rest of the community, between agri- 
culturists and consumets, between any form of artificial 
monopoly and the citizenry at large, between white and 
coloured labour, or between the have and have-not nations, 
than he is with the class struggle in the Marxian sense. 

The basis of such conflicts is easy to diagnose. In an 
exchange economy it is in the interests of any single group of 
producers that their own product should be as scarce as 
possible and the products of all other producers as abundant 
as possible. The social interest is in all-round abundance. 
Thus it is in the interests of British doctors that refugee 
doctors should be prohibited from practising in this country, 
and that, simultaneously with their petitions to the Home 
Office to that effect, their wives should be applying for permits 
for foreign domestic labour. Despite the public announce- 
ments of the Minister of Health that the teeth of the country 
are rotten it is in the interest of British dentists that as few 
refugee dentists as possible should be placed on the register. 
Despite the grinding poverty of the native populations of 
our colonies, it is in the interests of the Lancashire cotton 
industry that cheaper Japanese cotton products should be 
excluded from those colonies. It is in the interests of white 
labour in South Africa that coloured labour should be pre- 
vented from entering skilled occupations. It is in the interests 
of East Prussian landlords that cheaper overseas grain should 
be excluded from German territory. It is in the interests of 
men workers that prejudice, custom, and legislation should 
exclude women from certain occupations. It is in the interests 
of the railway industry that,an unemployed man should be 
left to decay on the dole rather than that he should be put at 
the wheel of a lorry. The whole case for restrictionism, 
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monopoly, protection, quotas and controls can be summed 
up in the old toast of the farmers, quoted by Professor Robbins, 
* A bloody war and a wet harvest !” 

Professor Robbins, standing in the great tradition of 
liberal economic, deals forcefully and cogently with the 
vatious manifestations of restrictionism as they afflict our 
time. If logic, clarity and simplicity, to.say nothing of 
generosity, could prevail on these issues, Professor Robbins’ 
book should be thrust upon our politicians; but these 
qualities are at a heavy discount in contemporary government, 
The difficulty is not so much with the ‘ insidious and. crafty 
animals ’ of the species, since they are often defeated by their 
own machinations. Thus our erstwhile Imperial Preference 
school, the Brummagem gang of political souteneurs who want 
to live on the immoral earnings of the Empire, are now 
desperately wooing the Balkans. The real difficulty is with 
the sentimental school of protectionists and restrictionists 
who grow red in the face and neck at the thought of Danish 
bacon enteting the British stomach, who really believe that 
foreigners take unfair advantage of their nearer proximity to 
the equator to dump ripe vegetables in this country before 
the home farmer has gathered his crops, who in a world of 
staggering povefty portentously proclaim at party banquets 
that cheap goods make a cheap people, and who think they 
ate enunciating an intelligent policy when they declare that 
the consumer has had his innings and that it is time the 
producer had his turn. Doubtless when manna fell upon the 
Israelites in the wilderness a local deputation waited upon 
Moses with a demand that this dumping should cease, and 
doubtless this was one of the occasions when Moses lost his 
temper, struck the deputation over the head, and water 


gushed forth. 
G. L. ScHwartz. 
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WHAT PEOPLE ARE SAYING 
I 


Ir was noon, and very hot, and at the British Museum 
readers were drifting out of the reading room into the portico. 
I sat down on the top step of the flight leading up to the 
entrance and leaned against a column. Two studious- 
looking young men with horn-rimmed glasses and shabby 
clothes came out and sat down near me on the step below. 
One of them opened his attaché case and took out an untidy 
patcel of sandwiches. One could see that the parcel had 
already been opened. 

‘ Blame the L.R.A. for this untidiness,’ he said apologe- 
tically to his companion. ‘I had to open it this morning 
when my bag was inspected as I came into the reading-room 
this morning. I think it’s a bit thick that we must have 
this nuisance merely because some young Irishmen are making 
fools of themselves.’ 

‘How right you are,’ the other young man answered. 
‘ Anyway it seems to me that we, men of out age I mean, 
have got to put up with a lot because other people are brainless 
fools.’ 

‘ Yes,’ the other one said, ‘ they made a mess of everything 
after the War, and we are the ones to be conscripted... Mind 
you, I don’t mind being called up; I want to get my whack 
at Hitler and the rest of them, but I resent the way in which 
we are simply being used to make up for their mistakes.’ 

The other youth was thoughtful fora moment. Then he 
said : 

‘ And have you ever added up the age of the men in the 
Government who run this show? Most of them are old 
enough to be our grandfathers. And many of them are not 
only the same generation, but the same individuals who 
muddled up the War and the Peace. Why won’t they give 
the younger men a chance? They make men retire at sixty, 
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don’t they, in the :Civil Service, but Cabinet Ministers seem 
to think they can goon for ever.’ 

He was quite breathless after this long outburst. 

‘ That’s. why I think it’s a shame that they don’t give 
Eden a chance,’ the other answered. ‘1 don’t know whether 
he is as good as some people seem to think, or not, but at 
least he is closer to us, and he must have a’ post-War point 
of view.’ 

His companion nodded. 

‘ And have you heard,’ :he went on, ‘how some of the 
old people discuss what they will do after the next war? 
How they will divide up Germany and-all the rest of it? 
Mind you, I think Germany should be divided. and squashed 
once and for all. I quite agree with that, but if we fight the 
next wat, we should have something to say about the next 
peace.’ 

The other young man did not answer. He had apparently 
discussed this often, and was tired of the subject. He had 
finished his sandwich, and sat, his elbows on his knees and 
his chin in his palms. 

* Well, Pll be called up, or at least called up to register 
next week,’ he said, ending this theoretical discussion. 

Two bright young women, Ameticans with tather 
penetrating voices, were coming up the steps. They sat 
down near the young men and took cigarettes from shiny 
hand-bags, They were not a bit shy, the kind of young 
women who take possession of any place they happen to 
be in, even the public steps of the British Museum. 

‘ What makes me so mad,’ one.of them said very audibly, 
‘is the way these people simply take it for granted that we 
will come into their war. Haven’t they ever heard of 
isolationists ?’ 

The other grinned. 

* Yes,’ she said, “I suppose we shall probably be forced 
into their wat, as you call it, and forced to help them out of 
the mess, just as we did in the last European row. But I 
agree that it’s too bad to let the simple people in England 
take too much for granted.  I:suppose it’s all part of propa- 
ganda. Yesterday I heatd some people in a bus saying: 
“Hitler hasn’t a chance... What with France, Russia and 
the United States as our allies. . . .” How do they know 
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we think England worth fighting for after the way they 
behaved to Czechoslovakia in September ?” 

These political outbursts were beginning to tire me. I 
thought of a friend of mine who has put up a typewritten 
notice in her dining-room. It says : ‘The name Hitler 
is not to be mentioned here. It is bad for the digestion. 
Forget him while you have your meal.’ 

I got up and moved along the steps to where’ some 
intelligent-looking, rather grimy office boys were sitting. 
One of these boys made a rematk which made me realise 
that they; too, whom I had thought far removed from 
politics, had not escaped. They, too, had been caught in 
this oppressive uncertainty in which we are all living. 

The boy said: ‘ My dad has promised to take us all’to 
Brighton for the August Bank Holiday—if there is no war.’ 

A workman in overalls was coming up the steps. His 
cigarette and his leisurely walk made me realise that he was 
coming to sit in the sun for his lunch hour. He overheard 
the boy’s last remark. 

‘ Now then, now then,’ he said, not unkindly, to the lad. 
‘Don’t you be joining the appeasers, my lad, none of that 
hete.’ 

The boy looked up, puzzled. He could not think what 
wishing there would not be a war and an August Bank 
Holiday in Brighton had to do with appeasements. 

‘ That’s nothing to do with it,’ he said. ‘ Appeasement— 
that’s got to do with Chamberlain, I know, my brother told 
me so.’ 

The workman’s face was serious when he answered : 

‘ There, there, no offence meant,’ he said. ‘ But I hope 
you are right and that politics won’t put the brakes on your 
holiday in Brighton.’ 

I found this workman’s realism somewhat depressing, 
and I decided to go home. I was still thinking of what he 
had said when I got into the r9 bus. A general conversation 
was going on in the front part of the bus. A healthy-looking 
blonde young woman, who was uttering words in Swedish, 
held out a piece of paper on which an address had been 
written. She wanted to know where to get out, and ‘she 
spoke not a word of English. ‘The conductor had apparently 
given up this difficult problem. He was rubbing his ear. 
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A tall, broad-shouldered plumber’s mate with the tools of 
his trade slung over his shoulder in a bag had taken charge 
of the situation. When we reached the Gray’s Inn Road he 
teok the girl kindly by the elbow and propelled her to the 
end of the bus. He pointed across the road to the Police 
Station, saying in words she did not understand that the 
police would tell her how to find the street she wanted. 
She smiled and left the bus. 

* I suppose that’s one of these refugees,’ said the conductor. 
‘ We have a lot of them on this line.’ 

* Yes,’ said the plumber’s mate, ‘and I suppose ‘we must 
give them a hand.’ He hesitated for a moment, and then 
added : ‘ Only thing is, they mustn’t take our jobs away from 
us.’ 

There was a moment’s sympathetic silence. Then, in 
his bright cockney voice, the conductor spoke. 

‘Well, mate,’ he said, looking at the plumber’s heavy 
tools. ‘ She’s not going to take yours, anyway.’ 

Everyone laughed, but, at the next stop a German, 
speaking very loudly, got into the bus, and the other 
passengers were serious again. 

One can’t get away from the subject of the Germans now, 
I was thinking, one way or another. 


MarGARET GOLDSMITH. 
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WHAT PEOPLE ARE SAYING 
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Ons Saturday night as my friend and I stood by the bus-stop 
at the local Broadway, while the beery breath of pubs was 
waning on the midnight air and the revellers of outer London 
were homeward bound, I heard a hearty voice behind me 
shout, ‘ Strewth! Look at’im! Ain’t’e curly!’ I have the 
sort of hair which is known as a ‘mop’; it waves rather, 
especially in a breeze. The owner of the voice faced me, a 
genuine, old-style English navvy, in corduroys, tough, grey 
waistcoat and jacket, black, knotted scarf and cap and in 
jolly harmony with himself. and the world. ‘Oy, ’ow d’ya 
do it, myte?’ He addressed my friend and nodded my way, 
‘ Ain’t ’e curly? Lumme!’ then he actually took one of 
my fluttering locks in his fingers. ‘Cor! Don’ it stan’ up!’ 
he said, amazed. ‘ Wot’s yer secret, myte ?” 

I felt the warmth of geniality in his fingers and envied 
him the height of happiness he had attained so cheaply on a 
few pints. I could not feel offence. ‘It growed!’ I said. 

He staggered closer and became excitedly confidential. 
‘Ere! D’ya know wot my ole muvver used t’ si t? me? 
“ D’ya want t’ be curly, kid?” she used t’ si! “‘ D’ya want 
t’ be curly, Tom? Then eat a lot o” fat bacon an’ walk in a 
igh wind!” Well, I used t’ go an’ ’ave a good blow-aht on 
bacon-fat an’ walk abaht wen it blowed a buster, but it never 
done me no good. Me ’air alwis growed as flat as a pancake | 
"Ere! D’ya remember the Jerries in the Wa-er? Eh? 
Remember the ole Jerries, wiv their close crops, ?ow we used 
t’ round ’em up an’ they cried, “‘ Kamerad! Kamerad |!” an’ 
their ’ats fell off their ’eads an’ their was their bloomin’ nuts 
a-stickin’ up wivout ’ardly any ’air on ’em!’ He chuckled, 
“Lumme, they was a pickcher! But there was some good 
blokes among ’em! Real pals they was! Many’s a time I 
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shared me last Woodbine wiv ’em! But they ’ain’t the sime 
nah! “Itler’s spoiled ’em. ’Ere! D’ya know wot I’d do 
wiv “Itler ?’ 

‘ What ?’ I asked. 

‘T’d shave ’is moustache off of ’im! I'd ’ave a law passed 
to ’ave it took right off. Strite, I would !’ 

‘Why ?’ I said. 

‘Wy 2” he exclaimed, ‘ because it’s that wot’s doin’ all 
the ’arm! It flummoxes them Germans an’ makes ’em do 
wot they’re a doin’ of. Wenever they fixes their eyes on that 
little bit o’ brush they ain’t responsible for their acts an’ 
they’d do anythink ’e tells °em to. They’re flummoxed! It 
bamboozles ’em every time!” 

‘ But how can you prove it?’ I asked. He stared at me. 

‘ Blimy !’ he said, ‘ ain’t ya never seen ’im on the films ? 
Wy does ’e never let ’is moustache grow bigger nor wot ’e 
does? Wy, because ’e wants to fix their eyes on it an’ make 
’em forget theirselves, see! ’Ere! Remember ole Charlie 
Chaplin, wiv ’is flat feet an’ ’is little bit o’ brush? Cor, ’e 
was a proper knockaht ! Me an’ me ole woman used t’ fair 
bust wiv laffin’ at im! Wy was ’e the gritest comic on the 
pickchers? Wy, cos ’e kept ’is moustache the sime size all 
the time. If ’e’d let it grow ’e’d “ave spoiled ’is act, see ? 
Well, it’s the sime wiv “Itler.. You'watch ’im! You'll never 
see that bloomin’ moustache of ’is gettin’ no smaller nor no 
bigger |’ 

‘Perhaps you’re tight,’ I said. ‘ Maybe he hypnotises 
them.’ 

*?Ypnatises °em!’ he'ctied. ‘ Blimy! ’E patalyses’em ! 
"Ere! know wot them Jerries should do wiv ‘Itler? They 
should start laffin’ at ’im an’ ’is little bit .o’ brush. Laugh 
like ’ell, they should, sime as we used t’ laugh at ole Charlie ! 
That would soon cook ’is blinkin’ goose !’ 


Epwarp GAITENS. 
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WORLD OPINION 


A Press SUMMARY 


THE continued efforts to complete a Eutopean system of 
defensive alliances, chiefly the Anglo-Russian pact negotia- 
tions, have been the main topic of this month’s international 
discussion. Some aspects have been more in the foreground 
than others, and, of late, a particularly heated argument has 
arisen over the question of the Soviet demand for a British 
(or Franco-British) guaranteg for the neutral Baltic States. 


GERMANY 


The remarks addressed to Great Britain are generally 
sharper in tone, and it is characteristic that the persons of the 
British Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary are no longer 
spared. Personal attacks against men like Mr. Churchill, 
Mr. Eden, and Mr. Duff Cooper have, in fact, been less 
conspicuous than those directed against Mr. Chamberlain and 
Lord Halifax. 

Deutscher Dienst (May 20th) provides a typical example. 
(Deutscher Dienst speaks with authority on behalf of the 
German Government.) It says: ‘ The remarks of the British 
Prime Minister show that he is obviously trying to justify 
his policy to his own people. .. . But in reality he seems 
to be trying to patch together some of the china which British 
policy has smashed during recent months. He is psycho- 
logically wrong because the old British arrogance, still 
apparent in the’assumption of the right to act as the moral 
guardian for other people, is again displayed. . . . Chambet- 
lain spoke about States which fell victim to German ambitions. 
Not even a man like Benes had to fear anything from German 
ambitions had he not regarded his country solely as an anti- 
German bastion in the service of foreign Powers. . . . If 
British policy with its guarantee proposals has lured certain 
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States into this so-called “‘ peace front ” this is anything but 
a stabilising factor, and in reality is the encitclement policy 
which Mr. Chamberlain tries to deny, but which, nevertheless, 
he pursues... .’ 

Voelkischer Beobachter (May zoth) contains an article by 
Dr. Goebbels, in which he says: ‘ They (the British) hate 
Germany because Germany is in their way. . . . What:would 
they do if Germany had not armed to the teeth ?. They would 
annihilate whole peoples and continents if they could. But 
they cannot do it any more because Germany has upset their 
plans.’ 

As to German comments on the negotiations between 
Great Britain and the Soviet Government thtee points can 
be noted: (1) Attacks against Britain because she is prepared to 
deal with Bolshevik Russia ; (2) a conspicuous absence of all 
direct attacks against Soviet Russia ; -and (3) repeated threats 
addressed to the smaller countries of Eastern Europe not to 
allow themselves to be misused by ‘ British imperialism.’ 

Lokal Anzeiger (May 24th) teferring to the ‘ dictates by the 
Soviet Government,’ says: ‘ The British ship of state has 
been badly steered ; this time it is stranded on dry land and 
needs the assistance of foreign nations. . . . The countries 
which tried so hard to loosen themselves from the ties of the 
sanctions clause at Geneva are now becoming the unwilling 
satellites of the Triple Entente.’ 

Westdeutscher Beobachter (May 26th) says: ‘ Stalin’s speech 
of March 1oth shows the reluctance on Russia’s part to be 
drawn into the encirclement of Germany. Accordingly, it is 
Britain and France which have taken the lead in this policy. 
They, and not Russia, are responsible for the German-Italian 
alliance, and Germany remains free to respect the territory 
of the Soviet Union. The German space stops short at the 
Russian frontier. It is with Poland, and not with Russia, 
that the Reich has to dispute. The Soviet State can be 
affected only if as a result of the Anglo-French pressure ‘it 
undertakes obligations which stand in the way of 
revision... .’ 

National Zeitung (Essen) (May 231d), refers to the German- 
Italian military alliance, saying that: ‘ The new alliance is a 
threat to no one because it makes no claim on any but the 
most’vital and inviolable rights. But it will become a threat, 
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reinforced with the most powerful arms of the world, to all 
those who tend to belittle those rights and to all those who 
want to take up battle against the will to live of the two 
nations.’ 

There was little, if any, authoritative comment in the 
German Press on M. Molotoff’s speech of May 31st. How- 
ever, the question of the Baltic and the Northern States’ 
neutrality has obviously aroused Germany’s fear. 

Voelkischer Beobachter (June 1st) writes: ‘ While British 
diplomacy is feverishly busy to subject to the interests of 
British imperialism nations which in no way belong to 
Britain’s living space, and to sow hostility between these 
nations and Germany, the Leader of the National Socialist 
Reich continues his task of stabilising Europe’s peace. . ... 
That this work in the interest of peace has been successful 
also in the countries of the North ... is proved by the 
German-Danish non-aggression pact. ... The two other 
Northern countries, Norway and Sweden, to whom the 
Fuhrer offered a non-aggression pact have declined to accept 
it for the reason that there was obviously no need for such 
formal assurances between themselves and the German 
Reich...’ 

The declarations by the Prime Minister and Foreign 
Secretary on June 8th, both disclaiming any intention on the 
part of the British Government to encircle Germany, had a 
very bad reception in the German Press. 

Voelkischer Beobachter (June 9th) commented in a leading 
article: ‘Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Halifax have changed 
their policy because of Germany’s peaceful diplomatic suc- 
cesses in the Baltic countries which have given them a painful 
shock. . . . Germany has proved her respect for the freedom 
and sovereignty of small nations by her agreements with 
Denmark, Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, and Yugoslavia. re | 
Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Halifax are trying to induce the 
Baltic States to abandon their neutrality. . 

Hamburger Fremdenblatt (Jane 13th) replies to the second 
statement by the British Foreign Secretary by saying: ‘ For 
Germany there is one criterion of British good will. . It is, 
for example, the strict reparation of colonial robbery without 
reservation, and strict recognition of the fact that there is a 
living space of the German Reich in Centtal and South- 
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eastern Europe. For that, among other things, is what is 
meant by the German public when it asks that deeds should 
be substituted for the endless diplomatic declarations and 
newspaper articles,’ 

Lokal Anzeiger (June 13th) states laconically : ‘ London’s 
peace apostles unmask themselves. The Ministers’ speeches 
wae: ooly deceptions and attempts to swindle the German 

ple...’ 

Voelkischer Beobachter (June 13th) replies to Lord Halifax 
with the words: ‘ We know of a simpler way for te-estab- 
lishing a true and lasting peace. That is the renunciation by 
Britain of her interference into the affairs of others, the 
appeasing instead of stirring up of Germany’s neighbours, 
and the return of German colonies. ... .’ 


ITALY 


If compared with previous months the Italian Press has 
been rather quiet and its comments mote cautious. Italy’s 
claims for territorial revision are stated in a less aggressive 
tone. In view of the aggressiveness shown by the German 
Press, Italian comments on Mr..Chamberlain’s and. Lord 
Halifax’s speeches appeared to be more friendly than usual. 

Giornale d’Italia (May 23rd) contains a leading article 
which deals with the problems of European ‘ revision.’ It 
says: ‘In Europe this revision is especially interesting for 
Italy and Germany on the one side and for France and Britain 
on the other. . . . The problem of vital spaces has been raised 
officially. The moment for its solution has come, ...’ 

Resto del Carlino (May 23td), an important Fascist party 
organ, expresses the same thought : ‘ The time of reckoning 
is near. Signor Mussolini will not say another word to 
encourage a just peace for everyone, as France and Britain 
can apparently not appreciate it. But the transfer of power 
is near. The future is ours.’ 

M. Molotoff’s speech aroused more comment in Italy than 
it did in Germany. 

Popolo di Roma (June ist) writes in a leading article 
entitled ‘ Brutal Soviet Frankness Upsets Democratic Illu- 
sions’: ‘ The British newspaper reader has had a shower of 
cold water. He has been told that Molotoff would announce 
the definite lining up of Russia on the side of the demo- 
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plutocracies. Instead the Commissar’s speech sounds above 
all a note of teproof and reserve. London is forced more 
than ever to put a good face on a bad situation. . . . John 
Bull may have received a worse kick than from the Soviet, 
but Molotoff was kicking the naked body.’ 

Giornale d’Itala (Jane 1st) contains a comment by Signor 
Gayda: ‘Confronted with the united block of the two Axis 
Powers, the other block laboriously constructed by the 
encirclement policy of the two imperialist democracies reveals 
its organic insufficiency and entangled conflicts. Whatever 
the results of this rush to embrace the Soviet Republic may 
be—its significance is obvious. The preparation of the 
three-power alliance is cheapened by long and dubious 
bargaining. This is not the spirit to give birth to true and 
solid armed pacts.’ 

Anti-French comments have been less prominent than 
before, though the ‘ revisionist spirit’ is kept awake, as 
comments such as the following will show. 

Relazioni Internazionali (Jane 3rd), a highly authoritative 
weekly, contains the following passage: ‘Either France 
will sit down at the table of justice or justice itself will get to 
work through the Rome-Berlin Axis. Do they really believe 
in France that the Italian people will be content with a free 
port or a statute? Those who believe that do not know 
Mussolini’s people. For the Italians vital spaces are the 
prerequisite of expansion, and that means to live and work 
in tertitories which belong to Italy. M. Daladier can 
conclude all the systems of alliances and guarantees that he 
wants, the Rome-Berlin Axis will break them... . 


FRANCE 


No more convincing proof could be found of the great 
mental changes that have recently taken place in France than 
the following collection of French Press quotations. The 
most striking feature is the virtual unanimity of all sections 
of the French Press on the desirability of an early conclusion 
of the Anglo-Russian pact. Indeed, there is a distinct nervous- 
ness caused by the fact that these negotiations have not yet been 
concluded. It is this nervousness which must account for the 
highly critical tone with which the French Press commented 
on Mr. Chamberlain’s and Lord Halifax’s speeches. 
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Paris Soir (May 231d) published in prominent place an 
interview given by M. Bonnet. It: contains this passage: 
‘France is already linked to the Soviet Union by a mutual 
assistance pact, and the new agreement will mark a consolida- 
tion of her system of security and will be a precious trump for 
the maintenance of y 

Aube (May 17th) contained an important leading article 
by its editor. It is all the more important because in the past 
Aube has expressed the views of Right-Wing Catholics and 
anti-Communists. It says: ‘ Russia’is certainly a state, but 
it is also an ideological pole ; but while we are hostile to its 
ideology and firmly reject it; we gladly accept Russia’s 
alliance against the common danger. For what is the real 
object of the talks with Russia ? : we must avert the danger of 
war.... This danger is to-day embodied in’ the Axis 
Powers, the only war menace in the world. | Stalin has not 
conquered Vienna. Stalin has not marched into Prague. 
Stalin did not invade Albania on Good Friday... And to 
prevent a new aggression which would certainly lead to a 
general conflagration we must, in advance, be certain of 
Russia’s help. . . .” 

Journal des Débats (Jane 1st) writes: ‘. . . The question 
of the Baltic States is rather more delicate, especially if these 
states do not wish to be the object of a guarantee, for in that 
case any automatic action on their. behalf would provoke 
some obvious difficulties. But this question should not, in 
our view, delay an agreement indefinitely, provided, of course, 
there are no mental reservations on the Russian side. . . .’ 

While: M. Molotoff’s words aroused some natural appre- 
hensions they did not create undue pessimism. 

Ordre (June 1st) points out: ‘In M. Molotoff’s apeceli 
the following affirmation should be particularly emphasised : 
“In the fight against aggression we tust hold the first rank.” 
In comparison with this capital statement all the rest is of 
secondary importance. In a general conflict the U.S.S.R. 
will be on the side of those who resist aggression. . . .” 

Petit Parisien (Jane 1st) says: ‘ The divergencies are not 
as great as he (M. Molotoff) made out, if each party shows a 
spirit of good will and does not lose sight of the essential 
aim, which is to raise an invincible rampart against aggres- 
sion.’ 
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Le. Populaire (June 6th) strongly supports the Soviet 
demand for guarantees for the Baltic States. _ It says: ‘ The 
trouble is that the Halifax plan (¢.¢., the British proposals) 
does not cover every possible case, One may even say with- 
out exaggeration that it leaves outside its provisions the 
case which the Russians consider the most dangerous one, 
and perhaps the most probable. The Halifax plan would 
function even without a previous guarantee for the Baltic 
States, that is in case of resistance to aggression and a call for 
help. But who can be sure that any one of the Baltic States— 
Latvia for example—would resist and call for help? Can 
we even be sure that the military occupation of such a state 
would take the form of aggression properly so called ?’ 

Le Temps (June 8th) contains the following passages on 
this subject, which are the more important in view of the 
paper’s record in recent months; ‘If in spite of the non- 
aggression pacts between Germany, Latvia, and Estonia the 
Baltic states were invaded, the Soviet Union would be free 
to decide whether her vital interests are endangered and 
whether common action is called for. Every such agreement 
involves risks of this kind, but one reaches a point when one 


has to take such risks if, as a result, the general system of 
security is to be genuinely strengthened. It is obviously this 
consideration which determined the British Government to 
take such a decisive step.’ 


Sovier UNION 
Only two officially inspired articles appeared in the Soviet 
Press during the four weeks here under survey. Both dealt 
with the crucial point in the Anglo-Russian negotiations ; 
the guarantee for the Baltic States. 

Pravda (Jane 7th) contains an important leading article 
dealing with ‘the minimum conditions necessary for organis- 
ing a defensive peace front.’ It goes on to say: ‘ A guarantee 
of the Baltic States is of vital importance to the Soviet Union, 
and the chief obstacles to bringing the negotiations to a 
successful end are connected with this guarantee, without 
which Soviet frontiers cannot be secured. An attack by 
Germany through the Baltic States would be more dangerous 
than an attack through Poland or Rumania,, There is no 
room now for neutral States without the possibility . of 
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adequately defending their neutrality. . . . Britain must 
persuade them (é.¢., the Baltic States) to make the necessary 
decision.’ 

Pravda (June 13th) continues the argument by saying : 
‘If Czechoslovakia with a population and an atmy twice the 
size of those of the combined Baltic States could not, standing 
alone, resist aggression, how can we suppose that the three 
small Baltic countries do not need aid from other Powers. Even 
such a politician as Mr. Churchill has been obliged to recog- 
nise the prime importance: of the problem for England and 
France... .’ In a direct attack against the declarations 
made by the Estonian and Finnish Foreign Ministers on 


' neutrality of their countries the paper says: ‘ We are con-. 


fronted with a misunderstanding or a badly concealed desire 
to blow up the defence front of the peaceful Powers against 
aggression.’ 

Lack of space forbids to quote here extensively from one 
of a series of articles which appeared in the American Saturday 
Evening Post (April. 15th, 22nd; 29th) by the former Red 
Army General W. G. Krivitsky,; in which he deals with the 
possibility of a German-Russian alliance and, particularly, 


with Stalin’s previous efforts to come to an understanding 
with the Reich. General Krivitsky was formerly Chief of the 
Soviet Military Intelligence in Western Europe, and con- 
sequently his articles are of quite an exceptional interest. 


Tue Baxtic STATEs 


Briva Zeme (June 7th), the official organ of the Latvian 
Government, contains a ‘leading article on the German- 
Latvian non-aggression agreement. It says: ‘ Latvia repeats 
her desire to remain neutral, to join no ideological group. 
But she certainly does not want to create difficulties for any 
other Power or to hinder in any way the conclusion of alli- 
ances by others. The present pact cannot legitimately offend 
any other'country. It is merely an instrument for augmenting 
the Baltic States’ security. It must dispel the rumours that 
Germany is hostile to Latvia, as there is no reason to assume 
that the German undertakings are not sincere. It was con- 
cluded freely on the basis of equality for the purpose of 
establishing mutual friendly relations.’ 

The Baltic Times (June 1st) of Estonia publishes an inter- 
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view given by the Estonian Foreign Minister, M. Selter, 
in which he says: ‘ Estonia remains faithful to the principle 
of neutrality and in any case of danger would only accept 
the assistance of a great Power which had respected its 
neutrality. If, on the other hand, without our request! 4 
great Power desired to assume the réle of our defender 
either as representing a collective system or to defend its 
own vital interests in the Baltic, such a ‘system would ‘be 
considered as an aggression against which the Baltic States 
are prepared to fight with all their forces.’ f 
Paevalette (June 2nd), a leading Estonian newspapet, 
writes: ‘ The Baltic States cannot agree to a guarantee’. 
and as they are neutral countries no arrangement can be © 
acceptable to them that would infringe their neutrality.’ © 
Arbetarbladet (Jane 7th), the Finnish Social Democrat 
paper, which often expresses official views on foreign affaits, 
says: ‘Finland must of course seek to disperse Soviet 
Russian distrust. .. . On the other hand; it is clear that 
our neutrality cannot depend on other States. Neutrality 
involves independence towards the rival Power blocks... _ 
and so long as the situation makes true collective security — 
impossible neutrality must be the necessary substitute... 
Because of that our armaments policy can neither be dictated — 
by Berlin or Moscow nor by London and Paris. If one stands 
on neutral ground one must also be prepared to protect one’s — 
neutrality with all possible means. . . . If one is not prepared 
to do so one has no policy at all.’ | 


POLAND 


Recent changes in the Polish attitude towards a possible ‘ 4 
Triple Alliance (including Soviet Russia) may be gauged by § 


the following quotation from a leading Polish paper. i 
Express Poranny (June 2nd) says : ‘ With France we have 

a long-standing alliance, with Britain a firm agreement for § 

mutual assistance, and with Soviet Russia a pact of nom — 


agetession. As every country has a tight to conclude:as 
many defensive pacts as it pleases, we have no reason to 
protest against France or Britain concluding alliances with #7 
the Soviet Union. If Poland had affairs to settle with Soviet 


Russia they would surely be settled by direct negotiations.’ 
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